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WHEN THE WORST COMES TO THE WORST 


By THE Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 


FIRST PAPER 


LTHOUGH no life is without its 
vexations, burdens, and sorrows, 
there are many that escape the 
crowning experience of despair. 

They never know what it is for the worst to 
come to the worst. Often they find that 
the griefs to which they looked forward most 
anxiously are less terrible as they are neared. 
They are not impenetrable; they envelop 
us, but not with unbroken blackness ; a ray 
of sunshine strikes through and illuminates 
them. But sometimes this is not so. There 
are hours in many lives when endurance 
seems no longer possible. We are face to 
face with a blank wall, and the pursuer is 
behind us raging for our blood. Then it 
seems as if there were nothing for it but to 
throw up the arms and yield. To change 
the metaphor, every staff seems to break 
under us, and we go down tc the bottomless 
pit. There are multitudes who never know 
so much as an anxiety about money; there 
are many more who, though never free from 
care, are yet far from the actual knowledge 
of need. But there are some who live and 
see the whole edifice of their fortunes crash 
in ruin about them. Similarly, while there 
is a vacant chair at every fireside and an 
empty place in every heart, there are be- 
reavements of quite a separate kind—be- 
reavements which completely alter the whole 
life and the whole nature, and for which on 
this side of the grave there is no complete 
consolation. One personality may be so 
united with another, it may enter so in- 
timately into every act and thought, that 
when its living presence is withdrawn nothing 
remains -in life that is not more or less 
touched with the pain of the separation. 
And while, happily, it is the lot of the great 
majority to escape the agony of public 
shame, it comes upon others either by their 
own sin or the sin of those who are dearest 
to them. It is of such experiences that we 
wish to say something. Not much has been 
said or can be said. In its moments of 
profoundest agony the soul is for the most 


part silent, the grief is stony; it may find no 
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relief even in sobs and tears. Afterwards the 
heart shrinks from any recurrence to its dread- 
ful hour. Thus the expressions of absolute 
despair in literature are comparatively few. 
Perhaps the cry of the heart when the worst 
comes to the worst is nowhere uttered so 
fully as in the Book of Psalms. Our desire 
is to say some words against despair to those 
for whom the long-dreaded moment has at 
last arrived, and who verily have seen the 
true Gorgon head. 

It may be noted that the ultimate collapse 
is generally the result of accumulated sorrows. 
The heart makes a stout fight before it finally 
relinquishes its share in happiness, before it 
ceases for ever to have hope. ‘ Misfortunes 
never come singly,” is a proverb that has 
verified itself but too often. In most human 
lives it has been said there are periods of 
trouble, blow following blow, wave following 
wave, from opposite and unexpected quarters, 
with no natural or logical sequence till all 
God’s billows have gone over the soul. 
There is in the universe a demoniac element 
which may break over us in any moment, 
and leave us in a horror of great darkness. 
One sorrow might be confronted and subdued 
if the sunshine came when all was over, but 
when a man is lifted up and dashed down 
again and again and again, till he cries, “1 
reckon till morning that as a lion he will 
break all my bones, from morning till evening 
he will make an end of me,” he must find a 
refuge or he must die. 

But for the worst sorrows and for the last 
despairs there are remedies to be found in 
time and truth. Truth must necessarily 
come before time, for the problem is, how is 
life to be sustained for another hour, how 
am I to bear this misery without having 
recourse to he form of suicide or another. 
The help, if it is to serve us, must come 
instantly, or the end is death. There 
is a help that arrives at the very moment 
when endurance seems no _ longer pos- 
sible, and that is the belief that God is 
dealing with us. It may be, and it will be 
at first, a dark and wavering faith, just 
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enough and no more than enough to keep 
the soul alive. But if even so much as that 
is accomplished, conviction will grow. If 
there is a love that is constant, that is 
individual, that does not desert us when 
we cease to be worthy of it, that does not 
turn from us in our sharpest agony of pain, 
that is indeed most near, most tender, most 
pitiful when we are most in need of it—that 
conviction and no other will bring us 
through. 

Let it be remembered that this love is not 
merely an article of faith, but a reinforce- 
ment of the sinking powers of life. Divine 
grace, according to the old phrase, is a real 
emanation. When no change has taken 
place in the outward circumstances, when 
everything seems an unbroken pall and 
sphere of darkness, the spirit, it knows not 
how, finds itself strangely nerved' and 
succoured. It is helped through the very 
darkest hour and secretly made aware that 
the worst darkness cannot last for ever. 

Thus it is that time has an opportunity 
for doing its work. Of course it is true that 
this is but a convenient way of speaking. 
Effects are not produced by time, but in 
time. In reality time does nothing and is 
nothing ; it is used for the causes that work 
more or less slowly within it and without 
which no change could ever take place. 
Hooker says: “Time doth but measure 
other things and neither worketh in them 
any real effect nor is itself ever capable of 
any, and therefore, when commonly we used 
to say that time doth heal or fret out all 
things, that some men sec prosperous and 
happy days, and that some men’s days are 
miserable ; in all these and the like speeches 
that which is uttered of the time is not 
verified of time itself, but agrecth unto those 
things which are in time, and do by means 
of so near conjunction either lay their burden 
upon the back or set their crown upon the 
head of time. Yea, the very opportunities 
which we ascribe to time, do in truth cleave 
to the things themselves wherewith time is 
joined. As for time, it neither causeth 
things nor opportunities of things, although 
it comprise and contain both.’ The con- 
solation is that around us are healing powers 
and agencies, that ovr nature is not organ- 
ised for permanent misery, that the good 
God above us has salves for our wounds, 
which if we are only able to live through the 
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critical moment, will in due time reach them 
and make life, if not happy, at least bearable. 
The assurance of this is to be found in the 
records which anguished souls have left. 

Before passing to speak of these, it is well 
to admit frankly that for some sorrows there 
is no cure in this life, and therefore in the 
merciful will of God the days are shortened, 
and the sorrow flees away in the sunshine of 
the other world, and so, 


‘** No load of woe 
Need bring despairing frown ; 
For while we bear it, we can bear. 
Past that, we lay it down.” 


Nor are agonies such as those we speak of 
to be easily got rid of. “I got over it after 
a time, and was as cheerful as if he were 
alive again, or had never lived at all ”—this 
is the story of many bereavements, but not 
of all. When the worst comes to the worst, 
the soul realises with a true instinct that life 
will never be the same again. It seems 
sometimes as if a new spirit had taken 
possession of the existing body when the 
true soul has departed. Many people live 
until they die, but many people do not. In 
Mrs. Oliphant’s powerful novel, “ Agnes,” 
there is the most vivid expression of this fact 
that we know of in literature. The vitality 
that survived so much is at last mastered 
and disappears. Illness does not come; 
death does not come, duties continue to 
present themselves, and are laboriously dis- 
charged, but life so far as it is a matter of 
personal desire, satisfaction, and actual being, 
has ceased and stopped short. The suf- 
ferers feel that they have had their day, and 
yet much may remain of the hard tale of 
years which God sometimes exacts to the 
last moments from those of His creatures to 
whom He has given strength to endure. 
The new spirit that inhabits the form may 
be angel or demon, or it may be the most 
human spirit; but it is a substitute even 
though no one may be aware of the substitu- 
tion. The life which was joy to possess, 
and happiness to continue, has been broken 
short off, and has come to an end. Even 
when the heart is wondrously revived and 
quieted, and a new happiness links itself 


with the old, even when the wild dark’ 


sorrows show themselves at last as the fair, 
enlightened work of God, we may find it 
hard to feel that the new days are linked 
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with the old. But in God is the continuous 
thread of all our years, and we must boldly 
rest in the faith that there is a life in Him 
which furnishes its own health, its own 


wealth, its own good, and that the whole 
discipline of Providence is bent towards our 
securing and perfecting that secret immor- 
tal life. 


THE STORY OF HANNAH 


By W. J. DAWSON, Avutnor or “THE REDEMPTION OF EDWARD STRAHAN,” 


” 


‘“‘Lonpon IDYLLs,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE LIFTING OF THE VEIL 


Qua... 
HE §calcula- 


tidns of that 
astute diplo- 
matist, Mrs. 
Pugh, were on 
their rapid way 
to justification. 
It will be re- 
membered that 
her aim was to 
alienate the 
minister and 
Sprague, and 
that truth 
counted for no- 
thing in the 
operation. The clumsiest lie and the truest 





accusation have an almost equal power of 


harm, when the object is to create suspicion ; 
for suspicion is like the seed lodged in the 
cleft of a mighty wall, which in its expansion 
can displace and shatter the most solid 
blocks of masonry. The seed destroys what 
the cannon-ball scarcely scratches. 

That any one should believe such a tale 
as Thomas Pugh’s letter suggested was a 
thing incredible. The minister’s lip curled 
contemptuously as he read it. But in spite 
of his scorn the subtle poison had already 


mixed itself in his thoughts. To a man of 


hard-fibred morality, whose whole life has 
been lived without blemish in the open day- 
light, there is something shameful in even 
becoming an object of suspicion, however 
unjustly. A man’s life, he told himself, 
ought to be lived so that the very suggestion 
of evil is impossible. A lover ought to be 
above reproach. It was scarcely a matter of 


consequence whether or no reproach was 
deserved; the thing was that a man’s 
conduct ought to be such that it gave no 
foothold to slander. The mud may fall off 
the raiment of innocence, and leave no 
perceptible stain: but there remains the 
sense of something disgraceful in having 
mud thrown at one at all. 

The minister sat long, pondering the 
problem. His thoughts ranged over the 
past. He suddenly remembered a painful 
episode of his own earlier days—the story of 
a man against whom a baseless accusation 
was made, who laughed at it, denied it, and 
married in spite of it, but whose life was 
nevertheless clouded by it to the end. For, 
as the years passed, the lie started by one 
wicked tongue grew many-tongued ; it was 
whispered in the unlikeliest places by the 
most unlikely people ; it was never silenced, 
never forgotten, but pursued the unhappy 
man for twenty years, working the alienation 
of friendship and the ruin of esteem wher- 
ever it was breathed. Was Georgianna to be 
subjected to a fate such as this? 

And besides, there was just that atom of 
probability in the rumour which gave it the 
power of life. Who was this Mary Anne, in 
whom Sprague had shown so keen an in- 
terest? It was he who had succoured her 
in sickness, who had stood beside the grave 
of her child. Pure sympathy on his part? 
But sympathy, strange in one of Sprague’s 
character, and indiscreet enough in its mani- 
festation. And what one malicious hand 
could write, many tongues could utter; no 
doubt by this time Sprague was talked of all 
over South Barton. That was an intolerable 
thought, and the minister’s sensitive pride 
winced before it. But he did not wish to 
act unjustly ; at least he must give the young 
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man achance. Let Sprague simply tell him 
who Mary Anne was—that was enough. He 
would much rather terminate the engagement 
then and there ; but if Sprague could answer 
that one question candidly, he would say no 
more. 

He put on his hat and went out to see the 
young bank-manager. It was the first time 
he had entered the bank-house, and Sprague 
met him with gladness in his eyes. 

“I’m proud to see you here, sir,” he 
said. 

The minister looked round the room, and 
coughed. It was a small room, and the 
walls were covered with books. It was hard 
to begin abruptly on the subject he had at 
heart, and the frankness of the young man’s 
smile made it more difficult still. So he 
temporised, and said : 

“IT see you read a good deal.” 

“It’s my one amusement ; my one luxury 
I might say,” Sprague replied. 

“‘T don’t see many religious books on your 
shelves, sir.” 

“Well that depends on what you calla 
religious book, I suppose. I call any book 
religious that helps me to live well; helps me,” 
he added, in amplification, “to be more 
nearly what I am in the best moments of 
thought and feeling.” 

There was an awkward pause. When the 
minister spoke again, there was a flush upon 
his face. 

“ Mr. Sprague,” he said slowly, “ I came 
to ask you a question. Don’t be offended 
by it. I assure you a good deal depends on 
it, or I would not ask it. I want you to tell 
me quite frankly who Mary Anne is.” 

Sprague turned very pale. He had risen 
from his seat and stood erect before the 
minister. 

‘IT cannot tell you that, sir,” he said 
quietly. 

“You know?” 

“Ves, I know.” 

“ And you will not tell?” 

“ T have given my word, sir. It isa secret 
confided in me by another. There is nothing 
shameful in the secret. I pledge my honour 
for that. More than that I cannot say.” 

The minister was sorely tried. Instinc- 
tively he felt that the young man was speak- 
ing the truth. But at that moment his eye 
happened to catch the title of a book that 
was lying open on the table. It was a book 
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much talked of in its day—an examination 
of Christianity from thé rationalistic point of 
view, which had excited the wildest rancour, 
and much sincere alarm, among the ortho- 
dox. William Romilly knew what the papers 
had said about it, and he would have con- 
sidered his house defiled by its presence. 
In a moment all his earlier prejudice against 
Sprague rushed back on his mind like a tide. 
He felt with poignant force that Sprague 
belonged to another world, a world with 
which he neither desired nor sought fami- 
liarity. It was all a bitter mistake—this 
engagement of Sprague and Georgianna. It 
could lead to no good. The sooner it was 
ended the better. 

He rose from his seat and spoke in that 
peremptory tone which characterised what 
he called “a word of assort.” 

“Then, sir, I think all intercourse between 
us had better cease. I have asked a plain 
question, to which I think I have the right 
of a plain reply. It should not be a difficult 
question for an honourable man to answer.” 

He had not meant to say this. In his 
heart he had not the least suspicion of 
Sprague’s honour. For the moment his pre- 
judice alone was vocal, and uttered itself 
almost apart from his will. 

“It is because I am an honourable man 
I cannot answer,” Sprague replied. ‘Oh, 
sir,” he broke out passionately, “do you 
think I don’t know what I am losing by my 
silence ? Is it fair to tempt me so terribly ? 
My love, my dear love, to be taken from me 
unless I speak. Can’t youtrust me? Can’t 
she?” 

‘TI can only act for what seems the best,” 
said the minister coldly. “God knows I 
would not willingly be unjust to you, but 
you are talked of as you should not be— 
and I fear to trust my child to you. There, 
I can say no more. I will write you.” 

He rose hastily and left the house. He 
had acted for the best, but had he acted 
rightly? He dared not ask. But as he 
walked home he was conscious that the 
volume of his prejudice against Sprague had 
gathered strength. ‘One ought always to 
obey his first impressions,” he told himself, 
“and my first impressions were unfavourable.” 

In the quiet study Georgianna was waiting 
for him. On the table lay the anonymous 
letter. She had read it, and after the first 


hot flush of shame she had turned deadly 
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pale. The minister’s face, as he regarded 
her, became scarcely less pale than her own. 

“‘ T have read it,” she said proudly. “I 
think, if you don’t mind, I'll just take the 
tongs and drop it in the fire. I’d rather not 
touch—the thing.” 

He looked up sharply at the words, and 
regarded her in silence. 

“Why, surely,” she said, ‘you don’t 
believe it? You don’t attach the least im- 
portance to that lying scribble ?” 

“T have received too many anonymous 
letters to believe them,” he answered slowly, 
“but I know that sometimes they may be 
true. It is a coward’s way of telling truth.” 

Again his words had outrun his thoughts. 
The violent pressure of his prejudices had 
overmastered him. With that knowledge 
there came upon him an intense desire to 
justify those prejudices, to finish“ the scene. 
He felt that he was no longer the judge: 
the clear grey eyes of Georgianna were judg- 
ing him, and he was painfully aware of their 
reproach. 

‘‘You were always hard upon him,” she 
was saying. ‘ You were always against him. 
You have never given him a chance in your 
thoughts.” 

The words roused all that was combative 
in his nature. The lines deepened and 
hardened on his pale face. ‘The bushy eye- 
brows drew together, making a furrow that 
Tan up across the centre of his forehead, and 
his eyes gleamed. 

“ Hannah,” he replied, “ you wrong me. 
I have given him his chance, and he has 
missed it. I have asked him to utter a 
single word, and he loves you so little that 
he will not utter it. Listen to me, only fora 
moment. I have lived many yerrs longer 
than you, and I know the world better. I 
know that men can be very wicked, and yet 
cover their wickedness so cleverly that no 
one suspects them. The world is full of 
pitfalls, and the most terrible are prepared 
for the feet of women. ‘There is no peace 
nor happiness for the woman who marries a 
slandered man. She may not believe the 
slander, but it will always hang like a shadow 
over her heart. She will find herself watch- 
ing his footsteps, and waking in the night to 
wonder what secrets are hidden under the 
face that sleeps beside her. It is the duty 
of a self-respecting man to shun all appear- 
ance of evil. He has no right to put him- 


self in a position which gives colour to 





slander. If he does so, he must pay the 
penalty. The man who has something to 
conceal xs 


He stopped abruptly, with a cry of 
astonishment. Georgianna had fallen on 
her knees and was sobbing. Each word of 
his harangue, spoken with such cruel and 
cutting deliberation, had pierced her heart 
like a knife. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” she moaned. “Is the 
world like that? Oh, I don’t want to live if 
the world’s like that!” 

It had never before occurred to her that 
a man in his contact with life must know 
much that a woman rarely knows. All 
those years she had lived under the same 
roof with the minister and had never realised 
what his vocation really meant. What secrets, 
sordid and shameful, must a minister know! 
What records of human sin and weakness 
must be hidden obscurely in the heart of 
him whose business it is to probe the wounds 
of humanity! As she had watched him, 
and heard him speak with that lucid, hateful 
calmness, a certain awfulness seemed to 
clothe him, and a strange horror fell upon 
her soul. 

During this bitter half-hour spent in the 
study, she was aware also of a great change 
which had passed over her entire nature. 
The flower of womanhood had opened in 
her heart. She was no longer a mere 
imaginative girl waiting for those happy 
visitations of romance which had so often 
thrilled her senses like vague music, and 
lulled her into a luxury of mere feeling. 
The emotions, with which she was so richly 
gifted, had ceased to dominate her, and had 
fallen into their true place as but a part of 
the real rhythm of her nature. And with 
this change, this subtle and mysterious crys- 
tallisation of girlhood into womanhood, there 
had come a sudden, instinctive fear of life. 
She was conscious for the first time that 
life hid terrible things behind its seals of use 
and custom. Her father had said that men 
were capable of cruelty and evil. Yes, life 
was terrible; there was a shudder in her heart 
by which she knew it, an obstinate repulsion 
which drove her back upon herself and put 
a chasm between her and the outer world. 
It was like the shrinking of the sensitive 
plant when a hot touch is laid upon it. 

She looked up a moment with tear-staincd 
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face. “Oh, go on,” she cried. 
Oh, how I suffer!” 

He made a gesture as though he would 
lay his hand upon her head—a purely 
and even beautifully pitiful gesture. She 
shrank back, and she could see by his face 
that it pained him. But she could as little 
have borne his hand at that moment as a 
poor wretch upon the rack could have en- 
dured the mocking caress of the arch in- 
quisitor. 

“My dear child,” he said softly, “be 
advised. You know yourself that Sprague 
does not belong to our world. His beliefs, 
his ideas, his life—all are different. Apart 
from all other things no good can ever come 
of trying to pass out of the sphere of life that 
God has given us, into one that is altogether 
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strange, and which we do not understand. 
Isn’t this very letter the finger of God 
pointing you your path, bidding you turn 
back, warning you that this is not the 
way 2?” 

« Does the finger ot God write lies, then?” 
she replied. 

She rose slowly from her knees, and stood 
pale and firm, facing the minister. There 
was a wonderful light in her eyes, and it 
spread over her face like a sunrise. 

‘It’s all some sad, monstrous, bitter mis- 
take,” she said. ‘There are some things 
women know by instinct. They know whether 
a man is good; they cannot be deceived in 
that. When some wicked voice says of such 
a man, ‘He has done wrong, he has some- 
thing to conceal,’ the heart of the woman 

who loves him replies, ‘It is not so. 


It... . simply could not.. 
have happened so. Her heart 
knows.” 


There was triumph in her tone 
as she spoke. Throughout her 
nature there rang this irresistible, 
this unanimous declaration of faith 
in her lover. She felt it an impos- 
sible thing to be mistaken on such 
an issue. It was as though the es- 
sential light of truth, intense and 
revealing, were vouchsafed her for 
an instant; an intuition of right 
triumphing over all reason, logic, and 
evidence. She remembered that 
moment all her life. It left her 
faint and dizzy, but its happiness 
was exquisite. 

Then it seemed as though the 
darkness closed down again, im- 
penetrable, decisive. She sunk 
wearily upon a chair, hiding her 
face in her hands. 

“Oh! but that’s not all,” she 
moaned. ‘It’s what you’ve said 
about life. I didn’t know people 
could be so wicked. I never thought 
the world could be so base. Every- 
thing has been so bright, so innocent 
up to now—I didn’t think, I didn’t 
think. And I’m frightened, so 
frightened.” 

And as she spoke, it seemed to 
her that she had hitherto lived in a 
place apart, hung round with painted 
veils, secluded from the reality of 
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things. Those painted veils were now 
rudely torn away. They could never be re- 
patched and rehung. They were not so 
much torn away as shrivelled up for ever, 
burnt and annihilated, and reduced to a 
mere smoke, which floated away, leaving the 
treacheries of the world horribly distinct, 
and incapable of further concealment. 

“Don’t grieve too much,” said the minis- 
ter in a low voice. “There’s a time that 
comes to all of us when we see the world not 
as a place of peace, but of peril. You will 
see things more hopefully presently. You 
will learn to love some one else some day.” 

But she felt at that moment as if she and 
love were far apart. She felt as if they had 
uttered an eternal farewell to one another. 
Her soul, freeing itself from the cloudy 
dream of young romance, was awed with the 
vision of a tragic, difficult world, and was 
meditating how to face the inevitable years. 
Yet such was the inconsistency of her emo- 
tions, that even when she told herself that 
she could live without the supreme consum- 
mation of love, another voice told her that 
she had given herself to Sprague, and that 
the gift was irrevocable. Slowly the last 
words of the minister urged their way into 
her mind. 

“No, father,” she said, “don’t say that, 
don’t think it. I will obey you, but I shall 
love no one else. I shall marry no one 
else.” 

* Many girls have said that.” 

“‘T mean it.” 

“ As they have meant it.” 

The words jarred upon her”: painfully. 
They sounded like a taunt. She thought 
that at least in sucha moment he might have 
spared her that sentence. She did not under- 
stand how much we are the slaves of words, 
so that the mere habit of having repeated a 
phrase for fifty years makes us go on repeat- 
ing it, quite inopportunely, and without the 
least assent of our convictions. 

“TI won’t try to convince you,” she said, 
sadly. I think you might show me a little 
pity. Did you never know what it was, 
father, to love just one person, to feel that 
there was but that one and no other?” 

He made no reply; perhaps she expected 
none. But he turned his face away, and laid 
his hand on her head, and this time she did 
not shrink from it. 

She did not know until that moment how 
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heavy was the blow that had befallen her. 
She began to sob miserably. An hour ago 
she had gone about the house singing. She 
had been innocent and light-hearted. And 
in this one hour everything had altered. 

Dominant over all other sensations was 
this of the wickedness of the world. Who 
would have thought life could be so cruel ? 

And then, as she wept, a wholly new train 
of ideas began to glide into her mind. She 
perceived that if life had been cruel to her, 
she was not the only, or by any means the 
greatest sufferer. She reproached herself 
bitterly for her selfishness in not having 
thought of this before. Life passed before 
her in mocking cruel procession, in its 
dreadful array of evil faces, and leering 
lips, and venomous tongues. And in the 
centre of the throng there was always a man 
bound, with a crown of thorns upon his 
head. 

The vision was so vivid that she trembled 


before it. Allsense of her own suffering was 
forgotten. A divine tenderness filled her 
soul. For the first time she realised her 


kinship with humanity, and her part in the 
human tragedy. .... Not for nothing does 
God let a pure and generous heart perceive 
the cruelty of life. It sees that it may save. 

Georgianna lifted her head at last and 
dried* her tears. And, before she left the 
room, she knelt at the table, on which the 
anonymous letter still lay, and prayed this 
prayer: “ O Lord, whatever unhappiness I 
may know, strengthen me that I may never 
fail to help Thine unhappy ones; for their 
need is greater than mine.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE ANGEL-WOMAN 


GrorGIANNA had been to the weekly prayer- 
meeting, and was returning home alone. 
Only four days had elapsed since that dread- 
ful morning in the study, but there are 
conditions of feeling in which days write 
deeper records on the heart than years. 
Calmness had come to her mind, but it was 
rather the calmness of despair than of peace. 
She was experiencing what so many poor 
women had felt and suffered before her, the 
conflict of love and duty; and, like them, 
the more firmly her lips spoke of duty, the 
more sedulously did she feed the fire of 
love on the secret altar of the heart. 
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During these four 
days she had been 
treated with that 
special consideration 
which hurts almost 
more than _indiffer- 
ence, because it per- 
petually reminds us 
of the wounds we 
would fain forget. 
Even her mother had 
counselled her in 
trembling accents to 
trust her father’s wis- 
dom in putting an end to 
any formal engagement 
with Sprague. That which 
had impressed her own 
mind most deeply was what 
her father had said about 
the peril of going out of the 
path we know into one that 
is strange and unknown, 
It appealed to that faculty 
of self-renunciation which 
is strong in all good 
women, and was parti- 
cularly strong in her. 
After all, might it not be 
God’s call that she should 
live solitary? And as the 
sad-eyed nun keeps the 
secret shrine lit in the soul, 
where a renounced human 
love is still implored, so 
Georgianna told herself that her heart would 
always hold one image. She would always 
love ; no one could rob her of that inner 
ecstasy, that forlorn and solitary happiness, 
to which renunciation itself only adds tender- 
ness and sweetness. 

The prayer-meeting that night had in- 
sensibly stimulated these conflicting emo- 
tions. Kneeling on the brick floor, with her 
head bowed on the wooden bench, she had 
listened to the prayers in that condition of 
vague yet quickened apprehension which is 
peculiar to dreams. One and another had 
spoken to the Divine Comforter as if He 
were indeed near and present. There was a 
woman who prayed that night, one of those 
rare and simple women, of whom it is truly 
said they “have a gift.” She was an old 
woman now, and rarely took part in any 
public service. But in her early days she 





























‘* When the meeting was over she took the girl’s hand” 
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had gone through the 
country preaching, 
and many strange 
stories were told of 
her power over way- 
ward souls. Beyond 
that, no one knew 
much of her history, 
except that she had 
suffered a dreadful 
calamity in youth. 
She had been mar- 
ried, and her husband 
had died within a 
week. Margaret Rose- 
warne—for that was 
her name—had 
shortly afterwards 
appeared as a village 
preacher ; for this was 
in the days when 
women orators 
preached on the vil- 
lage-greens, 
and in the 
pulpit. 
ae Many a 
~“S rough man 
had been 
changed at 
her voice, 
many a girl 
had wept 
upon her 
bosom, con- 
fessing her sorrow or her shame. Margaret 
was now a white-haired woman, with nothing 
to distinguish her from many others who 
resembled her, but the piercing brightness of 
her dark eyes, and the extraordinary sweetness 
of her voice. In both there was something 
magnetic—particularly in the voice. To- 
night it rose in soft inflections: it sunk in 
strange, flute-like modulations ; it arrested the 
ear, and shook the heart with its pathetic 
intensity. Georgianna thrilled as she listened ; 
under even the joyous phrases of trust she 
recognised the soft moan of one who had 
suffered. It was the custom of the person 
who had prayed to select the hymn that 
followed the prayer. The hymn which 
Margaret selected was one not often sung, 
one of those ecstatic lyrics of divine aspiration 
that seem to soar far beyond the needs of 
common human souls : 
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**O Love Divine, how sweet Thou art, 
When shall I find my willing heart 
All taken up by Thee? 
I thirst, I pant, I die to prove 
The greatness of redeeming love, 
The love of Christ to me.” 


As the words rose to a familiar tune, 
Georgianna felt a subtle glow pass through 
her heart. It came to her all at once that 
God might truly be the confidant of human 
love, since He also knew all the sorrows of 
love. Margaret seemed to read her thoughts. 
When the meeting was over she took the 
girl’s hand and said in a low voice, “ Some- 
thing tells me you are being tried, my dear, 
but don’t give way. In the dark hours we 


can only do one thing—what we feel is right. 
Love is only another name for sorrow, but, 
jit makes us 


my child, it is divine sorrow ; 


suffer, that we 
may love the 
better.” 


She _ smiled, 
and kissed Geor- 
gianna as_ she 
spoke, and in 
the dark, pitying 
eyes that were 
bent on _her, 
Georgianna 
thought she saw 
the shadow of 
the cross. 

But for Geor- 
gianna the events 
of this evening 
were far from 
ended. The dusk 
was falling as she 
walked down the street, the 
sweet-scented, luminous dusk 
of a May evening. Sud- 
denly there rose in her heart 
a passionate longing to see 
Sprague once more. A week 
ago, when this fatal rupture 
was undreamed of, she had 
promised to meet him on (_ 
this very night; she had .v#% 
been remembering that pro- 
mise all day. Her heart 
clamoured now for its ful- 
filment. Would it be so very 
wrong. ... . If love were 
dead, who could grudge one 





‘* He will come back,’ she said ” 


last kiss laid upon the lips of the dead love? 
But the truth was that her love was never 
more alive than now. The quickening of 
religious emotion which had happened to 
her in the prayer-meeting had _ sensibly 
quickened the pulse of her human love also. 
Almost without conscious volition her feet 
began to take the road to the bridge where 
she and Sprague had first opened their hearts 
to one another. One last word, and then 
” she murmured as she walked, but she 
did not complete the sentence. 

As she came near the bridge she saw 
Sprague already standing there. There was 
no other creature in sight. The sacramental 
hush of the May evening lay upon the earth, 
and the coming and going of the wind was 
like the soft breathing of an ecstatic worship- 
per. A thousand tiny censers swung on 
hedge -row and 
tree - top, _dis- 
seminating deli- 
cate perfume, and 
a thousand, thou- 
sand lights 
burned before the 
high altar of the 
heavens. All was 
still, and the ten- 
der ripple of the 
stream was the 
only witness of 
life and motion 
left in the quiet 
world. 

Thereare hours 
when the vexed 
and panting human 
creature, who calls 
himself the master 
of the earth, is glad 
to share her quies- 
cence. He forgets 
the torment of his 
thoughts, and _ takes 
refuge in her primi- 
tive sanctities. And 
eae Ay then, and then alone, 


Ni 77 he recovers posses- 
>» ee 









ar sion of his soul, and 
Wy jute I .., the true voice of the 
a yes spirit is audible. 

» 4 It was perhaps 
Ea some vague appre- 
hension of this truth 
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which had led the lovers to arrange all their 
meetings out of doors. All great love scenes 
should take place in the open air. Within 
the house made with hands the truest emotions 
are apt to speak an artificial language. In 
the amplitude of the unroofed earth alone 
has passion room to soar ; there only can the 
primeval triumph over the artificial. 

“ Dearest !” 

Each whispered the one sweet word. The 
perfect unreserve of love possessed them. 
The old, old drama, old as Eden, new as the 
latest man and woman who see all the world, 
and all the stars of heaven in each other’s 
eyes, was re-enacted. The magic of the spring 
night, all warmth and broken light and per- 
fume, lay upon their senses. With what an 
exquisite flutter of the heart they drew close 
together! With what trembling rapture, as 
of soul passing into soul, their lips met in 
that long, long kiss! ‘ Dearest.” The world 
had overheard the word, and the night-wind 
hushed itself to listen. It was as though all 
things waited for that perfect music, as though 
they themselves had waited all thcir lives for 
that one syllable of uttered joy. Life for 
the pure in heart may have many a sacred 
and enraptured hour; but such an hour as 
this can scarcely come more than once. 

It was over, and the wind began to stir 
among the trees. The sound was like the 
sound of innumerable departing presences. 

“ Dearest !” 

They stood a little apart now, leaning on 
the coping of the bridge. ‘They still held 
each other’s hands, and their eyes sought 
one another through the half-luminous dusk. 

Sprague had come to this tryst revolving 
many thoughts. He had recognised in the 
action of the minister merely the expression 
of much that had gone before it, a certain 
stubborn inability to do him justice. The 
main result of his reflections was very similar 
to that arrived at by Georgianna. He recog- 
nised that his suit was suspended rather than 
terminated. By dint of hard reasoning he 
had brought his emotions to a state of truce. 
It would be a little harder to win her than 
he had supposed—that was all. But the 
moment he saw her again he knew that the 
truce with his emotions was ended. As he 
held her in his arms, the thought took pos- 
session of his mind that no woman who 
loved like this could let her lover go. The 
pure joy of the conclusion overmastered 
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and intoxicated him. A thrilling, but quite 
definite, idea of marrying her at once grew 
before his mind. Why should they not 
brave opinion, marry, go away? .... Yet 
all the while a still small voice in the inner- 
most sanctuary of his soul, whispered : “ You 
do not know her yet—she will not come.” 
He drew her closer to himself. His eyes 
vainly sought to read what intention was 
written on the pale oval of her face, just dis- 
cernible in the obscurity. He remembered, 
with a sort of terror, that he had somewhere 
read that no man ever quite understands a 
woman, or finds the master-key to all her 
complicated motives. But he dismissed the 
recollection instantly. He spurred himself 
on to laugh at it and make light of it, as men 
make light of ghost-stories which they half 
believe. His passion and his reason joined 
arms and fought as allies. Against what ? 
Merely an instinct, an obscure but obstinate 
instinct, that there was something in Georgi- 
anna’s nature which he had not understood, 
some subtle obstacle he had yet to overcome. 
But the hunger of love was keen in him; he 
could see only delightful visions of love, as 
starving men dream dreams of luxurious 
banquets. Oh, she also must yield before 
that vision. Was there anything that could 
count against this sweet tyranny of passion ? 
. . . . But all the while that still small voice 
in the remotest chamber of his soul whis- 





pered: “You do not know her yet. She 
will not yield.” 
‘¢‘T must go now,” she said, faintly. “It 


will be long, long, before we meet again. 
This is farewell.” 

The words fell on his ear like the clash of 
falling bells. She had stepped back a little 
from him; she had already withdrawn her 
hand from his. He stood for a moment as 
one stupefied. 

“Go!” he stammered. ‘ Farewell? Oh, 
no, you do not mean that?” 

His speech suddenly came to him in a 
flood. He poured out his heart before her 
in entreaty. The sum of it all was that they 
should marry at once, that he could not live 
without her. 

She trembled before his passion, but found 
strength to answer: “ Dear, do not tempt 
me. Do not let us tempt each other to what 
we know is unworthy.” 

Until that moment there had been allied 
with the sincerity and depth of his love for 
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Georgiannaa certain unacknowledged element 
of condescension. There was nothing mean 
or ignoble in the feeling ; still it was conde- 
scension. It had pleased him to think of 
her as a shy vestal, ignorant of the world, 
and of himself as moulding her mind and 
tastes to hisown standard. She had hitherto 
been so ductile in his hands, that he assumed 
that this would be her normal relation to 
him. 

Her words, her very attitude, now unde- 
ceived him. An unformulated anger and 
alarm began to fill his heart. Could it be 
possible that in this young girl, with all her 
innocence and sweetness, there was an 
intimate inner citadel closed to love, and 
invincible to its assault? His masculine 
instincts were offended. He knew her to be 
unconquered as long as the flag. floated on 
that innermost citadel. This idea of imme- 
diate marriage, which half an hour before had 
been a mere capricious thought, born of 
intense passion, hardened into a definite 
resolve. The overmastering unreasonable- 
ness of the lover possessed him. After all, 
he was a young man, and this night’s love- 
scene had touched the very spring of passion 
in him. It had also for the time obliterated 
his instincts of fairness and generosity. 

“Why not?” he urged. “It would solve 
so much. Multitudes have done it.” 

‘‘Qh, do not make me speak of it,” she 
cried. ‘I know what you feel. I have felt 
it, too. But O, I feel so deeply that it would 
not be right. If we did it, there would be a 
cloud upon our love. It would be bright at 
first, but the cloud would gather.” 

*‘ There would be no cloud, if you trusted 
me perfectly. But you do not trust me, 
and that can only mean you co not love 
me.” 

“God knows you are unjust,” she replied. 
* Qh, I can’t tell you all I feel. I can’t give 
reasons for everything as you can. I only 
know that there is something in my heart 
which says that if we snatched at happiness 
now we should regret it. We should have 
sinned against our self-respect.” 

‘*‘T should not.” 

“Yes, dear, you would. You would not 
realise it at first, but you would do so after- 
wards. And you would not respect me. I 
must think of mother and father. Think 
how they would suffer if they thought I had 
done something wrong. No, no; I could 


not gain a joy for myself by robbing them of 
peace.” 

‘‘ But have you no obligations to yourself ? 
Think a momert, Georgianna. Do you not 
feel that life is passing, that a thousand 
things may happen—that life is all darkness, 
pain, and weariness to those who love in 
vain ?” 

“Yes, I have thought of all that, too,” 
she replied, sadly. “ Life is full of obliga- 
tions; but of this I am sure, that one’s 
obligation to oneself is the last that should 
be considered. ‘The oldest debt is to others ; 
to those, I mean, who gave you birth, and 
brought you up, and trusted you. That 
must be paid first.” 

“« Ah, it’s not that,” he replied, with grow- 
ing heat. ‘ You are thinking of what people 
will say. I know, I feel you are.” 

“Yes, there is an obligation to them also. 
I try to forget it, but it comes back to me, 
and I cannot shake it off. People have a 
right to expect right things from us. They 
have a right to punish us if we do anything 
that lowers the standard of goodness. O, I 
cannot express what I think. It pains me 
SO 5.6 But I know what would be said 
if I did as you wished. Even the people 
who love me would think it if they did not 
say it. They would think, ‘See, she has 
followed her inclinations at all costs. She 
doesn’t care as long as she gets what she 
wants.’ And that’s what I mean when I say 
that the standard of goodness is lowered, and 
people think lightly of honour because you 
have despised it.” 

For the moment he could not reply. He 
was too amazed at this sudden strength of 
spirit in one who had seemed all softness 
and sentiment. Moreover, he knew that 
she was right. For the first time his heart 
paid the tribute of true homage to her. 
There was a pleasure, and a wonder, and a 
pain in the sensation. His love was entering 
on a new phase, a higher and diviner one. 
But the process was not yet complete, and 
once more the egoism of passion mastered 
him. 

“I don’t understand you,” he said with 
bitterness. ‘ You would have no one marry 
except by general approval. I see now that 
love means one thing to a man, and another 
to a woman. The man gives everything 
for love, the woman calculates the lowest 
price.” 
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Her eyes filled with tears, and instinctively 
she drew back a step from him as though 
she had received a blow. ‘Then she came 
nearer, put her hand on his shoulder and 
said quietly : 
“ You do not mean that, dear, so I will 


be as though I had not heard it. I can’t 
argue any more. I must go home. But O, 
have you no faith in God? I have—I 


think I have. And I know that things will 
come right one day. One never really 
suffers by doing right. God’s hour does not 
always strike when we want it to strike, but 
it always comes. If I did not love you, did 
not believe in you, I should not have strength 
to wait. It is because I do love you and 
believe in you, that I can wait, even if it be 
for years.” 

By what perversity is it that when love 
comes to us in its most angelic guise we 
harden our hearts against it, that when it 
speaks its highest, wisest words, we close our 
ears to it; that there are moods with the 
best of us when the divinest angel of love’s 
annunciation is less welcome than the rosy 
Hebe, bearing a cup filled with the wine 
that wastes, and crowned with the flowers 
that wither ? 

3ut it is darkest close upon the dawn, 
and earthly love never struggles so hard for 
the mastery as when it knows that heavenly 
love is near the birth. Deep down in his 
soul, all that was best throbbed joyously at 
these last words of Georgianna. ‘The soul 
recognised the angel-woman. But the 
delirium of the senses still possessed him. 
He had spoken scornfully, unjustly, even 
brutally, and he knew it. And the worst of 
all wrong is that it cries insatiably for more 
wrong to reinforce it. 

He took her hand from his shoulder and 
turned away. He did not even say “ Good- 
night.” Leaping over the stone stile beside 
the bridge, his feet took the field path, and 
in a moment the sound of them was lost 
upon the dewy turf. 

Georgianna stood quite silent, her hands 
clasped before her, her pale face lifted to the 
quiet stars. The wind sighed, the stream 
rippled, the stars wheeled on their courses, 
and a great sense of loneliness was on the 
world. For a moment she was afraid; 
but it was not of the silence, nor the 
emptiness ; she feared she might have 
done wrong. But instantly her soul reas- 
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sured her. She felt she could have done 
no less. 

She listened eagerly, leaning over the 
coping of the bridge. ‘ He will come back,” 
she said. But there was no sound save the 
ripple of the river, and the cry of a nightjar 
in the pine-woods. 

Then her soul melted in her for very 
loneliness, and she prayed, “Dear God, 
punish me, but O give him back to me.” 
Irrational fears passed like hooded shadows 
before her eyes. What had happened to 
him? What snare might not his pride 
contrive for him? And now that hotter 
passion, which had mastered him, possessed 
her. She felt that if she could but see him 
once more, no price that she might pay 
would be too great. The vision of the 
happiness she had refused forced itself upon 
her. She saw, with such vividness that she 
trembled, all the picture of what might have 
been ; he and she faring forth together into 
the great world, irrevocably pledged in the 
sweet passion of joyous nuptials: the simple 
home, the voice of the man she loved ever in 
her ears, his kisses on her lips. And she 
had put it all from her. She had bartered 
all that treasure for the mere worn coin of 
duty. She had stood a moment in the great 
mint of human happiness, but had not had 
the daring to take a mere handful of the 
fairy gold..... 

Yes: but it was fairy gold. It would have 
melted in the hand. Thank God, she had 
refused it. ‘That was the better daring. 

The vision passed, never to return. The 
poor defaced copper coin of duty was after 
all better than the gold of evil. When the 
soul plants itself after desperate struggle on 
the hard road of right, it may have missed 
happiness, but it never fails to win peace. 
Georgianna smiled sadly, and yet there was 
peace in the smile. But she was faint and 
worn with the struggle. She shivered, drew 
her shawl round her, and, with one last 
glance at the obscure meadows, turned and 
went home. 

Scarcely ten minutes had passed when 


Sprague came back to the bridge. He had 
been running, and was breathless. 
“Georgianna! Georgianna!” he whis- 


pered hoarsely. But there was no sound 
save the ripple of the river, and the rustle of 
the wind among the trees. 

‘‘She is gone, and I have lost her,” he 
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said. “I never deserved her. Fool and 
blind that I was, only now, when she is 
gone, do I know her. God knows I am not 
worthy to kiss her feet ! ” 

He passed on up the street till he came 
to the little house, in whose bedroom win- 
dow a light burned faintly. He watched 
long, his whole soul bitter with self-reproach 
as he watched. How selfish he had been! 
How little he had understood the heart of 
woman, which even at the crisis of its own 
happiness can thrust the cup away that it 
may make another happy. What an egoist 
he had been, even in his love! 

Across the blind there passed a shadow. 
He knew it—that fair head with its soft 
curls was unmistakable. 

He saw now of what nature his love for 
Georgianna had been. It had~been all of 
the earth earthy. He had tricked it out 
with scraps of tinsel, yet that was all it had 
been. But it was that no longer. It was 
no more a thing of the senses; it was a 
subtle effluence of the soul. On such a love 
neither time nor death had power. Mar- 
riage was, at best, but its transient symbol. 
It would endure amid all the chance 
and change of life: it would survive it, 
even as the essence outlives the broken 
crucible. 

O sacred power of true love, which, by 
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revealing our unworthiness, clothes us with 
the only merit, and by humbling us crowns 
our hopes with a joy beyond all hope ! 

It is a strange, and one might truly say a 
divine hour in human life, when the man of 
proud aims and stubborn will discerns in 
some frail girl, whose thoughts and strength 
cannot be matched with his, a something so 
rare and pure that his soul bows utterly 
before it, and his lips whisper in abashed 
confession, “I am not worthy of her.” 
Men have before now given their lives for 
one soft touch of a woman’s lips, one thrill- 
ing pressure of her hand; they did so be- 
cause love with them had freed itself from 
the soil of the senses, had become subli- 
mated to a finer essence, and was hence- 
forth a communion and sacrament of the 
soul. And only those who love thus truly 
know what love is. 

Amid the bitterness of his thoughts this 
subtler joy began to grow and spread. He 
watched the shadow on the blind for hours, 
his whole soul echoing with this new cry, 
“Tam not worthy of her.” When at last he 
turned away, and came to his own lonely 
house, he was conscious of an utter change 
of spirit. The darkness was past, and the 
dawn had broken. He had seen the angel- 
woman, and spiritual love had come to birth 
in him, 





A LIFEBOAT RESCUE 


By THE Rev. T. S. TREANOR 


NE stormy Saturday in November, 
’95, there rode a single vessel in the 
famous anchorage-hard by the town 

near which I write these lines. 
Despite the furious hail squalls, all the 
other vessels had got their anchors and 
taken flight to the wild refuge of the open 
sea. All that day the wind increased, and 
the solitary vessel strained furiously at her 
anchors, while the buffeted spectators on the 
beach gazed at her from sheltered corners 
and lee-sides of fishing-boats and luggers. 
In the afternoon a whirlwind struck one of 
the lifeboats, and notwithstanding her great 
weight—eight tons—blew her off her chocks 


as she lay on the beach and slewed her right 
round on the shingle, so that it took twenty 
men heaving at her capstan to replace her in 
her original position. This blast having 
turned some fishing-boats clean over on the 
beach and cut a narrow track for itself, marked 
by slates and the ruins of chimney-pots, went 
howling inland, while the village silently 
nestled low down under the cliff, and the 
brave fisher folk watched and wondered what 
would come next. 

Steadily all that evening the wind rose— 
chilly wind all the way from Russian steppes. 
North-easterly wind from the vasty regions 
of the frozen pole ; and the sea, lashed into 
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fury by the storm, swelled itself mightily, and 
in white wrath broke upon the shore, and 
far off the land reared up its waves to 
engulf the little ship at anchor in the road- 
stead. 

People slept within sound of the sea that 
Saturday night, for the residents on this 
coast are accustomed to tempestuous winds, 
to the shriek of the storm, and the thunder 
of the billows breaking on the shingly beach. 
But the coxswain of the lifeboat was not 
one of them. He had been watching the 
tossing ship all day. To him she was some- 
thing to be guarded and if need be defended 
by the lives of men and by his own. There- 
fore the ship was on his mind as he turned 
in to rest. 

There were strange sounds in the air that 
night, tumults and thunderous comings as 
of aérial hosts from afar ; deep tones of re- 
treating winds, and then the hush and grim 
lull of the winter whirlwind in wait for its 
helpless prey, and then again the resistless 
advance of the tempest. 

The coxswain of the lifeboat could not 
sleep and he “got up o’ purpose,” at two 
o’clock on Sunday morning, to watch the 
vessel. 

All Sunday the gale raged unabating, 
and all day the coxswain of the lifeboat and 
crowds of boatmen watched the slowly driv- 
ing vessel. They said among themselves : 
«« That there wessel will hold on till nightfall, 
and coming on dark, she’ll make signals of 
‘distress and we'll have to launch at her 
just when we can’t see nothing.” 

About 4 P.M. the coxswain went home “to 
have a warm cup of tea,” and “ hadn’t had 
two mouthfuls” when a messenger came 
with “ she’s flying signals of distress at her 
mizzen masthead.” 

The coastguard followed with the same 
message, and two minutes later the coxswain 
was once more on the beach, whence he 
saw the appealing flares of the vessel red- 
flaming in the blast. These he answered 
with two rockets “to let the distressed 
seamen know we were coming.” Among 
the brave boatmen there was no flinching 
from the appalling sea. ‘The door of the 
lifeboat house was opened, and fifty men 
rushed in to get the lifebelts. The thirteen 
who were successful strapped the belts on 
and were into their oilskins and sou’westers 
in a few seconds. 
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Wind and sea were dead on shore, and 
the only chance of launching the lifeboat 
was by means of her haul-off warp anchored 
a hundred fathoms out to sea. More than 
the regular crew of fifteen were required for 
this purpose, and the coxswain foreseeing 
the nature of the task before him took five 
extra hands, making a crew of twenty, all 
told. 

The wind was blowing great guns: the 
seas were the heaviest through which the 
lifeboat had ever been launched. Far out 
from shore these galloping seas seemed to 
break as the crew stripped the cover off the 
lifeboat. 

The people on the beach, who numbered 
many hundreds and who came from all 
quarters, thought that the lifeboat crew 
could not attempt the desperate task ; 
but duty cried out to them with trumpet 
voice, and nobly they answered to the 
summons. 

Six men stood as close to the surf as they 
dared—dryshod one moment and the next 
waist-deep—and at the word “ Let her go!” 
the ponderous bulk of the great lifeboat 
glided down and over the greased woods, 
stem down and stern up, into the foam, and 
as she rushed down the beach, rocking 
weightily on her woods, the spectators raised 
a cheer, to which the coxswain responded by 
raising aloft his extended right arm, without 
turning his head. 

Onwards, impelled by her weight, glided 
the lifeboat, when there came a great and 
terrific wave—like a cliff it appeared to the 
men in the boat as well as to the stupefied 
spectators—and overwhelmed them, lifeboat 
and all, so that those on shore lost sight of 
her and women cried out, “Oh—is she 
lost ?” 

But she lifted to it and came up as high 
as she went down, and then arose a tempest 
of cheers and shouts on shore, heard by the 
lifeboatmen even among the clamouring 
tongues of sea and storm blast. 

I must make it clear to my readers that 
the only possible mode of getting the lifeboat 
off the land in the face of such wind and sea, 
and into a- position which would enable 
them to reach the distressed vessel, was by 
the men in the lifeboat hauling on the warp 
which was fastened to an anchor more than 
200 yards out to sea. This warp they had 
got into the lifeboat before starting, and the 
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crew, one behind the other in a long line of 
eighteen men, grasped it, and as the boat 
met the sea hauled on it with desperate 
energy and all together as one man. Half 
smothered by towering seas hurled at them 
with all the fury of the gale, knocked down 
in the boat, blinded and battered but un- 
conquered, they stuck to the warp and inch 
by inch hauled the lifeboat seawards, 
struggling now for their own lives as well as 
for those of the distressed sailors on the 
vessel. 

A ring-rope from the fore part of the life- 
boat had been passed round the warp and 
fastened so as to be easily let go inboard the 
lifeboat to prevent the danger of the boat’s 
head canting off, and the lifeboat coming 
broadside to the sea, in which case she must 
have been upset, for a sea will.upset any 
boat that human hands ever built if it strikes 
it in certain dangerous positions. 

The perfect skill and cool pluck of the 
lifeboatmen, whose management of boats is 
not to be surpassed, averted this disaster, 
and foot by foot they hauled out to sea 
against great waves crowned at their tops 
with raging crests. 

And here I quote the words of an eye- 
witness : 

‘“‘ After the lifeboat had rushed down the 
beach and had gone partly through and 
partly over two huge waves, and while she 
was still ‘head down,’ the ringing cheer that 
had been sent up at her departure was 
turned to murmurs of consternation, for a 
gigantic breaker was seen towering high 
above her, and it seemed impossible for her 
to rise to it; but she did rise and as nearly 
upright as possible, and while in that position 
I distinctly saw a great mass of solid water 
still high above her bows. Part of the 
breaker then thundered into her, as others 
were breaking on the beach. The next 
moment all that was to be seen of her was 
her rudder high in the air, and a few feet of 
the bottom of her stern. ‘The length of the 
boat is 42 ft., a bulky but accurate measur- 
ing instrument.” 

During the passage of this great wave, the 
<oxswain, secured in his place by lifelines, 
was, together with the second coxswain, 
steering the lifeboat, while the crew were 


- struggling for life to prevent the lifeboat from 


being swept landwards, and torn away from 
their grasp of the warp. The lifeboat’s head 


was observed to fall off to leeward on the 
impact of the mighty body of water, and it 
was feared she was being driven ashore again 
and that all was lost. But the ring-rope 
above referred to kept her head to the sea 
and close to the warp, and the brave fellows 
in her still held on and were seen struggling 
with dauntless energy as they emerged from 
the smother of foam. 

Out and out by slow degrees they hauled 
for about 150 yards from the shore, where 
they made fast to and rode by the haul-off- 
warp, which at this distance from the land is 
of wire. 

Here the seas were much less dangerous 
than on the beach, but even here they were 
most formidable, and the lifeboat rose on 
their heights and then disappeared in the 
troughs, while her drenched crew were setting 
things right and making ready to get up sail 
for the distressed vessel. 

They set a double-reefed storm foresail 
and double-reefed mizen, and then holding 
on aft to the haul-off-warp by a turn of the 
fall of the foresheet round it, and letting go 
their ring-rope, they canted the head of the 
lifeboat to the southward, hauled home their 
sheets and flew, pressed by the blast, towards 
the labouring vessel, over which the sea was 
driving. 

At this moment as the lifeboat rose and 
fell in the great hollows a sea struck her, 
burst in a white cloud and blotted her out 
of sight. In keen sympathy the boatmen 
ashore—comrades in many a_ peril—cried ~ 
out, “* Hang on, my brave fellows !” and the 
good lifeboat again rose from out the 
smother. 

Soon afterwards the gloom of the evening 
shut her out from the view of all the anxious 
watchers on the beach. 

As the lifeboat ran past and close to the 
stern of the imperilled vessel and between 
her and the pier, the coxswains, noticing 
that her anchors were steadily dragging, 
shouted to her, ‘Get your ropes 
ready!” Back again on the other tack 
flew the lifeboat; and having great “ way” 
on her as her foresail was hauled down, 
she shot up under the port quarter of the 
schooner. 

Riding by the lines the rescuers got from 
the vessel, they now sheered off and dropped 
their own anchor for a stand-by, as otherwise 
they feared that they would have dragged 
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with the dragging vessel right into the pier- 
head. 

The schooner did continue to drag, and 
the lifeboat had therefore to pay out cable 
to keep alongside of her ; the lifeboat’s cable 
being four and a half inch Manilla, 120 
fathoms in length. 

In one of the plunges made by the vessel, 
while the lifeboat paying out cable got astern 
of her, so deep did the vessel’s head go down 
that not merely the whole of her rudder, but 
eight feet or so of the bottom of her keel 
were visible to the lifeboatmen, thrown up 
high in the air on the rise of a tremendous 
sea. 

Now the vessel came back to the lifeboat, 
for she was still dragging and still going a- 
stern. As they got alongside the lifeboat, 
being at one moment low down, and at the 
next as high up as the main rigging of the 
schooner, it seemed as though the sailors on 
the vessel would be surely smashed up in 
their attempt to get from their ship into the 
boat. 

And as the lifeboat rose on a sea and 
rolled to its impetus, the vessel somehow 
got underneath her, and on rising in her 
turn struck the descending lifeboat under her 
floor with such force as to stave in the boat’s 
fore air-box, defended though it was by her 
double skin of mahogany planking. The 
copper air-boxes, however, in the lower part 
of the fore air-box were uninjured, and to 
some extent preserved the lifeboat’s buoy- 
ancy. 

The nature of the damage was not known 
on board the lifeboat, but that she had re- 
ceived some injury was obvious, and the life- 
boatmen, expecting to see the ship’s ropes 
break every minute, and perceiving the dan- 
gerous proximity of the pier, shoutcd to the 
sailors, “‘ Now’s your time! This is the last 
chance!” And they jumped, and were got 
all safe aboard the lifeboat, from captain to 
cabin-boy, not omitting a small dog—only a 
puppy, I am told—which it is pleasant to 
record, was not left to perish, but was saved 
with its master. 

The ropes which held the lifeboat along- 
side fortunately held on till now, but just 
when all had left the vessel they snapped 
like packthread, and the lifeboat rode to her 
own anchor. 

The lifeboat’s anchor had now to be 
slipped. It would have been impossible in 
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such a gale to heave it in, and it was lost 
with 120 fathoms of good cable. But it had 
done its work, and more than its work, for 
two days afterwards it was found tangled in 
the vessel’s anchor, which it had thus at 
the critical moment backed, preventing her 
further drift landwards. So entwined round 
the anchor was it that it had to be cut 
away. 

Having slipped their anchor as described, 
the lifeboatmen again set their close-reefed 
canvas, and stood to the north, then again 
to the southward, where they let go their 
second anchor, and waited till the tide 
fell. 

It is less risky to land in heavy sea when 
the tide is two or three hours after its height. 
And so with the half-perished seamen of the 
schooner in the lifeboat, they waited there in 
the darkness, tossed by the landward-rolling 
billows. 

Meanwhile there was considerable anxiety 
ashore, as the nightfall had completely shut 
out the operations of the lifeboat from the 
waiting crowds. At last, however, the coxs- 
wain burned his light—the proper signal for 
his coming ashore—and the boatmen on the 
beach got ready to receive him. Their prac- 
tised eyes now saw through the darkness the 
white glimmer of the lifeboat as she came 
flying under her foresail. 

A huge sea followed her, lifted her stern 
up and up, and shot her forwards at double 
her preceding speed, thus making her take 
what is locally called a “shooter,” and on 
the top of this tumultuous breaker, kept 
ded before the great sea by the two coxs- 
wains straining at the yoke lines, she was 
propelled, as if from a giant’s hand, end on, 
well up the beach, and so, thank God, the 
rescued seamen—too worn and wearied to 
express in words their debt of gratitude to. 
the brave boatmen who had risked life and 
limb to save them—were, with their rescuers, 
borne safe to land. 

This gallant deed is here under-described. 
That which these men do is too often taken 
as a matter of course, and because they are 
paid a fair wage it is sometimes forgotten 
that further debt is still due to them for 
splendid gallantry and humanity in times of 
storm and darkness, when almost despairing 
seamen have no other chance of rescue, save, 
under God, the cool and stubborn courage 
of the lifeboatmen of the English coasts. 
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C- LooseED from this earth, there Hoats between two skies 
ne Of vaulted blue, a thing of fantasy, 

A shoreless city in a silent sea, 

le Where distant mountains like a curtain rise 
Of purple vapour, veiling from our eyes 

pt The wintry north. Ah, surely it must be 
as A dream, and soon ’twill pass. Reality 
Could not contain so bright a paradise. 
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mn To swooning senses joyous music calls. 
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THE DEFEATS OF THE SOUL* 


By JOHN WATSON, M.A., D.D. 


ACH person has two lives—one of 
which is known to the world, one 
of which is hidden. The former 
life could be written by a friend, for 

the material lies ready to his hand and can 
be gathered in the light of day. It would 
have chapters on childhood, youth, man- 
hood, middle age; chapters on school, uni- 
versity, office, home; chapters on politics, 
creed, philanthropy, public service ; chapters 
on successes, failures, trials, honours. Per- 
haps it might even have a chapter on char- 
acter, whereat one would smile sadly for 
the virtues he never really had. This bio- 
graphy may be written by any pen, for there 
is no copyright in these things; and it may 
be scattered abroad, for there is no secrecy. 
When people read this life they are apt to 
imagine that everything has been told, and 
that the man has been revealed. We are so 
easily satisfied with an appearance; we are 
so slow to suspect the heart within. This 
catalogue of dates, places, events, words, tra- 
ditions, functions, the story of a life! It is 
only the green grass and flowers which con- 
ceals a treasure or a grave—a common photo- 
graph of the face which any passer-by can see 
upon the street. 

The other life is unknown to one’s mother, 
and is barely suspected by the shrewdest 
friend, but it is real, influential, eternal. It 
also has chapters that do not turn on num- 
bers or geography, that have yielded nothing 
to newspapers or gossip. That Sunday— 
year forgotten: the old church—mother re- 
membered, and the softness of her sealskin 
jacket: preacher in pulpit—name first un- 
known: text from somewhere—could not 
find it for father in evening: could not even 
give heads afterward—was supposed to have 
behaved badly in church : and to this day we 
can recall the sensation. When men write 
diaries for publication after death they call 
this experience conversion, but the boy had 
no name for it—said nothing about it—dares 
hardly believe even to this day that God spoke 
unto him. One night the lad could not 


* Copyright 1896, by John Watson, in the United 
States of America, 


sleep, although in perfect health and very tired 
after a day out of doors. Hehad been taken 
unawares that afternoon, and now repented 
bitterly of the lie. The shining of the moon- 
light, the whiteness of his bed, the stillness of 
the room—all affright, shame, condemn him. 
He has been caught, broken, degraded 
within himself, and is a thing of contempt. 
He is an old man now, and has had many 
sore tussles with sin, but that wound still 
smarts at a time, and the scar will always be 
seen. One morning a man flung aside his 
books, and went out upon the hill. For 
hours he tramped across the heather till he 
came to a lonely spot where a river rises 
from its spring, and then he sat himself 
down to settle the matter, What matter? 
It would hardly be believed by his friends 
who know the common-sense, hard-headed, 
middle-aged man, but it was the question 
whether there be a God, what He is, and 
who we are. When he came back in the 
light of the setting sun, his face was full of 
peace. Unwritten chapters, the origin, maybe, 
of a long biography that shall have in it 
much of joy and sadness, many defeats and 
many victories. 

It is difficult to know whom one ought to 
pity or envy, for one knows so little about 
the inner life. You have often been con- 
cerned about a neighbour because he had 
lost a child or was in narrow circumstances, 
or suffered from weak health, or was out of 
society. Perhaps you would have saved your 
sympathy for some more needy case had you 
dwelt for an hour in that man’s soul, which 
was closed against the vexations of the world, 
which was enriched with the gifts of God, 
where the divine peace ever rested, and the 
angels of God were frequent guests. You 
have in thought congratulated another friend 
because all things seem to work together for 
his good, and the sun is ever shining on his 
life. You had changed your mind after 
one glimpse into his soul, with its fierce pas- 
sions, its unredeemed materialism, its domi- 
nant selfishness, its black unbelief. For 
each man lives two lives—the one in the 
outer court, where the world comes and goes; 
and the one within the veil, where he is alone 
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—and the real joy of living is the light of God 
within, and the sense of victory. 

Various experiences of the secret life fill one 
with shame, but the persistence of a besetting 
sin drives one near to despair. Far back in 
childhood this evil visitor first appeared in 
our soul, and filled us with horror. We 
shrank from his touch, and ordered him out 
at the door. For a while his face was not 
seen, and we ‘had forgotten the incident. 
One day he is found hanging round the out- 
skirts of our life like a restless predatory 
vagrant, and after a few months, when we 
are accustomed to his appearance, he crosses 
the threshold and pleads for house-room. 
Times there are when we drive him forth in 
anger ; times there are when we endure his 
presence. He comes to have his place and 
his employment in our soul a vagabond 
of whom we are ashamed but whoniwe tole- 
rate, whom we condemn but whom we would 
miss. Now and again our conscience awakes 
and arises to put the house in order, and 
then there is a fiery scene and our unholy 
lodger is banished, with warning never to 
return. Within a few days the unabashed 
figure finds the door on the latch and makes 
for his accustomed corner with a leer, and 
we are so disheartened that it seems no use 
to dispute his coming. 

The unspeakable disgrace of this lifelong 
partnership is one of the horrors of the 
soul and the cause of its bitterest self-re- 
proach. Our friends remarked, say, our fierce 
temper in childhood, but were certain it 
would be mastered when we had more 
understanding. Youth brought no self-re- 
straint, and our hot head involved us in acts 
of reckless insubordination. Manhood, with 
its cares and responsibilities, did not lay this 
evil spirit to rest. The calm dignity of old 
age was humiliated by the same fits of 
passion that had devastated our youth. We 
have passed from stage to stage of life, but 
have not shaken off this sin; we have 
changed our house again and again but have 
not left this fellow-tenant. We have worn 
out several bodies but not this body of 
death. It guarantees our identity, it main- 
tains our continuity, it links us with the 
past. People who had not seen us for half 
a lifetime recognise us without hesitation. 
Our eyes are the same colour, our voice is 
in the same key, and our temper is as fresh 


-and strong and masterful as ever. 
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It does sometimes happen that we are 
rid of a sin, not because we have conquered 
it but because it has grown effete. There 
are sins of foolishness that die for want of 
nourishment with the thinner blood of age, 
but their vacant place is apt to be taken by 
others which are quite as pestilent and 
which have come to stay. An exchange of 
sins can hardly be called a victory of the 
soul, for one has gained little who was once 
a voluptuary and now is a miser. The Pro- 
tean variety of sin gets upon the nerves, and 
one has the sense of being shadowed by an 
enemy who is ever appearing in some new dis- 
guise and is ever on one’s track. It seems 
an almost hopeless campaign, because it has 
no truces, it has an endless series of battle- 
grounds, it is not likely to have any end, 
till death. And then, what if death does 
not cut this miserable union, and our sin 
and our soul begin life together on the 
other side, and the humiliation of these 
few years be perpetuated through the 
ages P 

It may seem impossible to get any conso- 
lation out of this conflict, but at least the 
shame of it is certain to cleanse us from all 
self-righteousness and to inspire us with 
humility. He is coated with triple brass 
who should be assailed by fiery temptations 
and yet has no sympathy with a neighbour’s 
conflict, who should be overcome by the 
power of an ancient sin and yet have no 
charity for the fall of a brother. When one 
is fighting for his life every day with tempta- 
tion he can hardly be a Pharisee. If people, 
through thinness of nature or an overmaster- 
ing prudence, are never inclined to transgress, 
they are apt to be censorious and unmerciful, 
but he who has many scars carries a tender 
heart. 

Frequent disasters of the soul deliver us 
from shallow views of religion and convince 
us that we need more for our security than 
an example. No power can be of much 
avail that does not act from within and rein- 
force us in the crises of temptation. What 
one longs for is a second alliance—this 
time with a Saviour. If there be any one 
in heaven or earth who has gone through 
the same agony and has come out victor, who 
has a fellow-feeling with other men and is 
ready to join forces with them; then we 
need not abandon hope, although the past 
has been one uninterrupted defeat. It is at 
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this point of despair many people have 
turned to Jesus and made trial of Him for 
the first time. Before, they may have 
believed or disbelieved about Him, they 
knew nothing of Him, because He was 
outside, a historical, theological personage. 
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When one, as a last resource, has received 
Jesus within and begins to wage war in His 
fellowship, then it comes to pass that the 
Gospels are repeated in his inner life, and a 
plain man has materials both for a book of 
Psalms and a biography of Jesus. 





THE SLEEPING QUEEN 


UP from the south at the dead of night 
Came the royal train in a blaze of light, 
And, like the wind thro’ a mountain glen, 
Passed with a rush and a roar, and then 
All was as silent as before ; 

And darkness slept o’er the land once more. 
Nothing was left the scene to recall 

But the inward feeling, and that was all— 
Vanished away like a magic scene 

The royal car and the sleeping Queen. 


Up from old England’s slumbering glades, 
Enveloped in night’s darkest shades, 

It shot along with a meteor’s flare, 

Or like star-dust swirl in upper air, 

And streamed into the northern skies, 
Where Scotland’s lion-mountains rise ; 

Like a shooting star in its flight careered, 
Flashed for a moment, and disappeared ; 
Glowed all the hills and the vales between 
At the passing of England’s sleeping Queen, 
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A VISIT TO DRUMTOCHTY 


By DAVID DAVIDSON 


VER since Ian Maclaren flashed upon 
the world as a writer of Idylls, I 
have been anxious to visit the 
Perthshire Parish of Logiealmond 
which he has made famous under the name 
of Drumtochty, so that I might see the place 
and the people with my own eyes. That 
desire has now been gratified when I went 
to pay a visit some little time ago to an old 
friend who is established near Perth. 
When I arrived at Kildrummie Junction, 
I was delighted to find that Peter was still 
to the fore, a short stout man with grey hair, 
and a face that betokened a sense of the 
responsibility of his office. As he came 
along the carriages I could hear him saluting 
each of the passengers: “Grand weather, 
this!” ‘Glad to see you back again! Are 
a’ your freends weel?” In the carriage next 
mine there was a ploughman who had been 
imbibing at Perth, and who in the excess of 
courage thought he could get a joke at 
Peter’s expense. ‘‘These are awfu’ seats 
ve’ve got, Peter, as hard as buirds.” But 


Peter’s only answer was: “ Toots, are ye no 
weel, man?” and so the valiant grumbler 
was extinguished. He soon appeared at our 
carriage-door with, “ Tuckets, please.” He 
saw at once that I wasa stranger. He took 
my ticket in silence, but looked as if he was 
inwardly trying to solve some problem. Then 
tentatively: “ Ye’ll be gawin’ further?” I 
indicated that 1 was. “Yell no be for 
bidin’ lang?” as he glanced round the 
compartment for my belongings, and assured 
of his correctness waited not for an answer. 
“It'll be for a lectur’ ye’re gawin’? It’s 
guid muinlicht the noo’.” But as I declined 
the office of lecturer he retired puzzled but 
not defeated. I had no sooner stepped out 
on the platform than he reappeared: “ Ye’re 
for Muirha’, are na’ ye? Maister Tam- 
son’s machine’s at the gate.” Then his face 
lit up when he saw that he was right. As I 
passed along I heard some strangers hailing 
him: “Guard, there are some wraps here 
up in the rack,” to which the answer came ; 
“Weel, hand them doon then.” Then L 
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neard in hurried whispers: ‘ That’s him! 
That must be him,” the speakers evidently 
gratified at having so thoroughly identified 
Peter. 

Next morning I set out for a tramp to the 
historic places in Logiealmond in perfect 
winter weather, sharp, bright and clear, with 
a keenness in the air that made the face 
tingle. On -one of the hills I overtook a 
shepherd with his dog, and as we tramped 
together through the pines that stretched 
their dark arms across the road, we fell into 
a spasmodic conversation with long lapses 
of silence between. When we reached the 
first sight of the glen, I stood still to admire 
the view. The Almond ran swiftly below, 
with green fields and broom-covered knolls 
rising on the other side; beyond, there 
stretched wide-spreading moorland, inter- 
cepted by deep belts of pine-trees, while 
above all there rose the hills clear-cut against 
a frosty sky. Here and there grey farm- 
steadings were planted, and as the smoke 
curled upwards from among the trees I 
thought of the simple toilsome lives that 
were spent in tilling the fields. ‘ Yonder’s 
the Auld Kirk,” interjected my shepherd 
friend, and he pointed across the river to a 
plain ivy-gabled church that stood on a 
high bank above the river with its grave- 
yard sloping gently to the sun. Further 
down he showed me “the auld Hoose 0’ 
Logie.” imbedded in dense woods, and only 
dimly seen through the leafless branches. 
Then as the ecclesiastical interest once more 
asserted itself he pointed far up the river. 
“That’s the Free Kirk. Ye can jist see the 
kirk bell ower the sclates 0’ the hooses.” 

As we went down the hill I saw that the 
river was spanned by the quaintest of old 
stone bridges, with an arch so lofty and 
steep that, when I stood on the top of it, I 
seemed to be on the ridge of a house. 
From this picturesque old structure we 
looked down upon a_ new level girder 
bridge, which will no doubt be more agree- 
able to laden horses, but is less pleasing to 
the eye. The shepherd pointed out to me 
where in olden times the ford ran across the 
shallows by a little islet. 

I parted with regret from my guide at the 
bottom of the hill, and wended my way 
upwards by a little footpath through the 
fields. When I struck the highway again 
and proceeded up the valley, I was surprised 


to find that there was much less of a glen 
than I had expected from my reading about 
Drumtochty. Here was rather a_ broad 
wind-swept upland district with the river 
hidden from view as it flowed between its 
high banks. Even already, however, I could 
discern that the nature of the district had 
not a little to do with the growth of char- 
acter in the people. The hilly slopes, the 
pure air, the stern soil made the land a 
rugged though not an unkindly mother to its 
children, while its isolation, separated as it 
is from close fellowship with neighbours by 
the river on the south, by mountain-slopes 
on the west and north, and by woods on the 
east, converts it into a Holy Land, fit place 
of separate dwelling for the peculiar people 
of Drumtochty. 

In a short time I reached the little village 
with its row of simple cottages facing the 
road. One proclaimed itself as “ Harriet- 
field Post Office.” A notice on another 
asserted to all the world, who passed that 
way, the right to sell “tea, snuff and 
tobacco.” But I resisted any temptations 
to buy, and made my way to a tiny burn 
that runs to the west of the village, where I 
found the Free Kirk, the bell of which I 
had made my guiding star. 

The minister, to whom I bore a letter of 
introduction from a mutual friend, was on 
the point of starting to drive to Perth when 
I arrived, but he kindly returned with me to 
the manse, and showed me what might be 
of interest. He took me first to the room 
that Mr. Watson had used as a study when 
he was minister, and he pointed out the 
dwarf apple-trees still to be seen from the 
southern window; and looking out to the 
west we saw the grass on which the minister 
had paced when pondering “his mother’s 
sermon,” and beyond the fir hedge the 
sloping fields and the lofty hills above the 
Sma’ Glen. 

On the walls there hung an interesting 
group of former ministers of the Kirk, too 
many to be recorded. One was Dr. Mac- 
donald, well known in Scotland as the 
friend of McCheyne and as a fascinating 
preacher. Another was Dr. Omond of 
Monzie, who was said to have spoken of 
Logiealmond as “the earthly Paradise.” 
Curiously, an uncle of Ian Maclaren’s was 
also minister at one time. Among those 
living who have ministered, besides Mr. 
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THE HILLS ABOVE THE ALMOND 


Watson himself, are the learned Professor 
Candlish of Glasgow, and Mr. Gray of Elgin, 
who has lately published “ Laws and Land- 
marks of the Spiritual Life,” and whose 
sister, Miss Louisa M. Gray, has introduced 
Logiealmond scenes and characters into 
some of her stories for girls. 

When the minister had to leave he 
handed me over to the care of a worthy 
elder, charging him to give me all the help 
he could, and in his hands I fared well. 

The interior of the church is tasteful after 
a modern style, but alas! it is completely 
changed from of old. The vestry, however, 
is the one pictured in “The Bonnie Brier 
Bush,” and it is not difficult to imagine the 
staid elders sitting on the narrow benches 
round the walls with the minister at the 
little table in the centre, and the poor 
frightened lassie going through the questions 
before being admitted to Communion. 

The elder told me that where the vestry 
now stood, the ministers used to keep their 
pig, and “a fine cosy corner it was, no’ a 
better place in the hale yaird!” Then he 





showed me the improvements made by the 
successive occupants of the manse. One 
had put eaves on the Kirk gables. Another 
had built a fine new entrance gate. Another 
had cleared out the old stove, ‘ which, 
when it was working well, raised the tem- 
perature one degree above freezing point.” 
Another had dug a well. Every one 
seemed to have left his mark upon the 
premises. These events were duly narrated 
as belonging to the different pastorates, 
much as the great events of history might 
be chronicled as having happened in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth or of King 
James I. 

From the church door this historical 
elder showed me some features of the 
place not mentioned by Ian Maclaren: the 
Slate quarry, almost at the very summit of 
the hills, whither the men trudge each 
morning in the grey dawn; the Episcopal «Ps 
College of Glenalmond, standing on a 
wooded height on the further side of the 
Almond, and connected with Drumtochty 
by a slender wooden bridge and the mud- 
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diest of paths; and the Secession Kirk which 
is racy of the soil, and has exerted much 
influence over the weather-beaten fathers of 
the glen. 

The elder, having received the oversight 
of me from the minister, thought it part of 
his duty to convoy me on my pilgrimage, 
and at my request he introduced me to the 
interiors of a cottage and a farmhouse. The 
cottage was bare but clean, bright with a 
wooden fire burning briskly on a low 
whitened hearth; a dresser with rows of 
plates and cups and other crockery stood 
against the wall, an eight-day clock ticked 
loudly beside it, while near the fire was a 
“ box-bed ” with red pine doors shutting it 
off from common gaze. The elder intro- 
duced me with a fine courtesy to the bent 
widow, who in her old age lived~here alone. 
She told me that she had come with her 
father from the North nearly seventy years 
ago, when she was only a lassie, and that she 
had lived here ever since. She had “sat 
under ” all the ten ministers of Logiealmond 
and remembered one of the ordinations taking 








place in the open air on the lea-rig. In 
answer to a question about Mr. Watson, she 
began to sing the praises of his preaching ; 
“ but,” she added, as if she felt the grievance 
rather keenly, ‘ but he didna’ bide lang wi’ 
us.” She told me that a friend had lent 
her “The Bonnie Brier Bush,” and she 
thought it “real like the thing,” but she 
observed that if he was going to write about 
the folks there he “micht hae pit them in 
by their ain names.” Then she added the 
better criticism that you would never think 
from reading the book that there had been 
any “bairns” in the glen, except maybe that 
greedy laddie of Mr. Hopps’s. 

The farmhouse to which the elder led 
me was not far from the road, and as we 
crossed the “close” or square between the 
house and the farm-offices, we were met by 
achorus of barking dogs and by their owner, 
the farmer. He was not much beyond 
middle age, but already limped a little from 
the rheumatic pains that seize so remorse- 
lessly the careless, hardy men of the misty 
North. He dragged my guide and myself 
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proud to say that as 
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THE CIIURCH AND MANSE 


away to the stable to see a new horse that 
he had purchased, and then he led us to the 
house, in at the back door, through the 
kitchen, to the room beyond the passage. 
In passing the kitchen window I noticed 
lying together from last night’s reading, one 
of Spurgeon’s sermons, “The Dundee Ad- 
vertiser,” and “The Confession of Faith,” 
In the room were four shelves of varied 
literature, such as—‘* The History of the 
Reformation,” ‘ Veterinary Science,” some 
volumes of Carlyle, “ Alex. Smith’s Poems,” 
Robertson Smith’s “Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church,” “ Milton,” “The Children 
of Abbotsmuir Manse,” “ Annals of the Dis- 
ruption.” When I observed Ian Maclaren’s 
books among them I easily drew the farmer 
into conversation about the characters. He 
told me that some of the Drumtochty charac- 
ters never belonged to Logiealmond, and 
that most of them were “gey mixed up.” 
They had never had a doctor like Doctor 
McLure, although there were some touches 
taken from an old worthy of their own, who 
had known the constitution of every man in 
the glen. There had once been a student 
not unlike George Howe, who had died in 
the midst of his fame, and a professor in New 
Zealand had gone forth from one of the 
humblest farms near the moor, but he was 





brilliant students and 
professors had goneout 
from many a country 
home in Scotland. He 
knew that there were 
folks like Jamie Soutar 
who felt the shame 
greatest when they were 
discovered doing any 
kindness, and who 
would rather take the 
darkest night to go on 
some errand of mercy 
than be suspected by 
their neighbours of 
doing it. He remem- 
bered Posty well, with 
his head like the pic- 
tures of Huxley, and 
his tremendous argu- 





ments in their old 
Debating Society. As 
for Archie Moncur 


and Donald Menzies, 
they were once his best friends. When I 
mentioned the name of Burnbrae, he moved 
uneasily, and his eye glinted with fire. “ Ay! 
there was more than one Burnbrae in the glen 
as true as he had ever been, and some, that 
were roupit out, never got their sticks and 
their cattle put in again.” 
When we came forth from the farmhouse 
I returned my warmest thanks to my guide 
for all his kindness and then went on alone 
to the old House of Logie, the “Tochty 
Lodge” of “ Kate Carnegie.” I was amazed 
at the grandeur of the beech-trees, and de- 
lighted with the snowdrops which covered 
in great profusion the slopes towards the 
river. ‘The house itself stands on a lofty 
wooded height, and commands extensive 
views of river and hill. An old dame showed 
the hiding-place of the Duke of Perth, when 
weary to death he had fled hither for refuge 
after the battle of Culloden. She directed 
me also to a path that leads down the river- 
side through woodland scenery to the graves 
of Bessie Bell and Mary Gray, but I had 
only time to go a short distance to a point 
where through an arch of lofty beeches I 
had a magnificent view of the whole upper 
valley of the Almond. 
The short winter day was already speeding 
fast, so that ere I had retraced my steps 
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and found my way to the kirkyard the light 
had almost failed, but in the dimnesss the 
place looked the more pathetic with its 
simple stones and long rough grass, here 
and there broken by the dark earth of a 
new-made grave. 

Beside the kirkyard wall some ewes were 
being put into a shelter by an old man who 
seemed surprised to see a stranger and 
saluted me with some remark upon the 
weather. I began to talk about the farms 
and the farmers, and found that he had lived 
in the countryside all his life. He thought 
the times were sadly changed from his young 
days, and the place was not what it had once 
been. Most of the grand old folks were 
gone and new ones had come in their place. 
The ploughmen no longer lived on whole- 
some fare like porridge and milk, and saved 
their earnings, but spent all on tea, and 
ham, and bicycles. ‘There were too many 
vans on the road bringing useless things to 
folks’ doors. Now they were not content 
with one post, but like the rest of the world 
were in such a hurry that two posts were on 
the road every day and the telegraph was at 
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the post-office, and in the manse itself there 
were electric bells. There was a sad falling 
away from the old times. 

So in the darkening kirkyard the old man 
bemoaned the loss of the past, and I could 
well believe that even into this upland strath 
the new stirring spirit of the world had found 
its way. 

As I passed along the road the birds were 
fluttering to shelter, ever and anon a rabbit 
scudded to its hole, and flakes of snow were 
beginning to cover the dark fields. The few 
people I met passed some remark upon the 
weather : “ It’s saft.” ‘ Stormy nicht.” One 
added the further remark: “I’m feared it’s 
gawin’ to be onlie.” As I mounted the hill 
above the Almond I turned to catch a last 
glimpse of the glen. The moon was shedding 
a fitful light from the clouds that were driven 
swiftly across its face, the fir-trees were 
waving in the wind, and between the snow- 
showers I could see the lights in the farm- 
houses, and even once caught sight of the 
hill-tops shining white and clear in the 
moonlight. So ended my visit to Drum- 
tochty. 
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A FRIEND IN NEED . 


By THE RIVERSIDE VISITOR 


as ELL, if this is the sort of thing 
one is to get for trying to 
lend a helping hand to a 
neighbour, I’ve a good mind 
to say ‘ Never again for me!’” 

The woman who thus gave voice to her 
indignation was one of the smaller fry of the 
“ sweaters,” of whom we hear so much in 
these latter days. She took in slop shirt- 
work from the warehouses, and employed 
hands in her own home to do the sewing. 
As she spoke she was flourishing a paper, 
and though her observations were ostensibly 
addressed to another woman they were ob- 
viously intended for my hearing. Noting 
that, I asked: “ What is it ?” 

“‘ See for yourself,” she answered, handing 
me the paper, which proved to be an official 
notice charging her with illegally employing 
a child, Fanny , and threatening pro- 
ceedings against her unless the child was 
immediately discharged from her employ- 
ment. 

‘* You know the law,” I said, when I had 
glanced at the document ; “ if you will employ 
child-labour you must take the consequences ; 
children are entitled to protection.” 

«And I was a protecting of this one as 
well as I could, and in my own way,” retorted 
the woman sharply. “I didn’t employ her, 
she never lifted a needle here; I just let her 
come about the place so that she might warm 
herself by the fire, and have a share of what 
food was going. If I—or some one—hadn’t 
done that, she would have starved outright. 
Her mother can’t either feed or clothe her, 
and now they’re talking of summonsing the 
mother for not sending her to school. But 
how is she to send her without clothes, and 
how is she to find clothes with nothing com- 
ingin? After being in the infirmary a month 
the father has been taken toa lunatic asylum, 
and they say as how it is a hopeless case. 
So the mother has been called upon to do 
the best she can for herself and the child, 
and as yet she ain’t been able to hit upon 
any regular way of earning a crust. That 
ain’t so easy as a many would have folks 
believe, especially when a woman is getting 
oldish.” 





*‘ She should apply to the Parish,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Apply to the Parish!” the woman. 
echoed scornfully; “she did apply to the 
Parish, and it was the old story—they would 
only offer her ‘the house,’ and she wouldn’t 
take it.” 

“‘T am afraid,” I said, ‘* that some of the 
guardians must have remembered that the 
conduct of the husband when in health had 
been largely responsible for bringing about 
the family trouble; and that the wife had 
always been somewhat rough-tongued and 
ill-conditioned.” 

“ That is all over,” the woman answered ; 
‘the man can do no further harm now, and 
trouble has tamed the woman. She is humble 
enough now. It wasn’t out of obstinacy she 
refused ‘ the house,’ it was just because as 
the saying is, she didn’t want to be buried 
alive. If she went into ‘the house,’ what 
likelihood would there be of her ever coming 
out of it? 
come out to, or what chance would she have 
to look for work ?” 

“But how is she living out of ‘the house?’” 
I questioned. 

*‘ Well, that is the old story, too,” was the 
answer ; ‘she is parting with the home bit 
by bit. When that is gone I suppose she 
will be starved into taking ‘the house,’ but 
she’ll linger it out to the bitter end—unless 
this business of the child not going to school 
comes as a last straw.” 

“Tf it were only a matter of supplying the 
child with necessary clothing,” I said, hesi- 
tatingly, “that might be managed, but the 
question is whether it would not be better 
to let the last straw fall; whether the last 
straw would not be the best straw. How- 
ever,” I concluded, seeing the woman’s coun- 
tenance fall, ‘* Iwill make some inquiries, and 
see if anything can be done.” 

The following day an opportunity not 
exactly for inquiry, but for discussing the 
subject with one who might rank as an expert, 
was thrust upon me. Among the minor 
notables of my district, one of those person- 
ages who was usually spoken of as being “a 
bit of a character,” was an old fellow popu- 
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larly known as Old Gruff, that being the 
familiar abbreviation of the longer nickname 
of Old Gruff and Grumble, originally be- 
stowed upon him. 

He was a bachelor, and a member of the 
honourable, if humble, fraternity of repairing 
cobblers. He worked “ on his own account,” 
but in his case the cobbler did not always 
stick to his last. Most years he “ gave the 
country a turn,” going away about the middle 
of June to the pea-gathering and fruit-picking, 
and staying on through the harvesting and 
hopping, returning to London about the end 
of September. This he did partly for that 
though town born and bred, he loved the 
country, in its summer dress at any rate, 
and partly for his health’s sake. In the latter 
connection his excursions certainly paid him. 
He came back from them looking a little lean 
and lank perhaps from the hard work and 
long hours of the hired field hand, but 
healthily bronzed, bright of eye, vigorous of 
frame, and feeling set up for the winter. It 
was doubtless to his thus summering in the 
country that, though grizzled and wrinkled, 
and with the stoop in the shoulders, which is 
the badge of all the tribe of old-fashioned 
cobblers, he was still at sixty years of age 
hale and strong of body and alert of mind. 

One of the points that was held to mark 
him out as a bit of a character was that while 
in the country he kept on his room in town. 
It was a ground-floor room in a crowded 
malodorous tenement street, and was con- 
trived—while Gruff was in residence—a 
double if not a treble debt to pay, a work- 
room and living room by day, a sleeping 
chamber by night. Save in exceptionally 
cold or foggy weather the window of the room 
was open throughout the day, and immedi- 
ately under the open casement Old Gruff sat 
at work 


** Upon his cobbler’s form, 
With a pan of coals on either hand 
To keep his wax ends warm.” 


Through the open window he would when 
in the mood converse or “arguify” with 
customers or passing acquaintances. 

The soubriquet by which he was known 
was ‘ well-imagined.” In tone and manner 
he was unmistakably gruff, while as a grumbler 
he was emphatic and persistent; a very 
‘‘ Mars of malcontents.” He was convinced 
not merely that the times were out of joint, 


but that they had never been im joint. In 
his view our social system, even with all ‘‘ the 
latest improvements ” thrown in, was an em- 
bodiment of wrong—wrong that it fell chiefly 
to the poor to endure. And not being a 
philosopher or of a temperament to possess 
himself in patience he railed aloud, and oft- 
times out of season, at the evils he could not 
remedy. Had heconfined his denunciations 
to general propositions he might have beena 
popular person among his neighbours. But 
as he went further and “spoke his mind,” 
not only unreservedly, but uninvitedly, to 
individual wrongdoers whose conduct came 
under his observation, he was not altogether 
a persona grata in the district. Still, those 
who knew him best would tell you that under 
all his ‘‘ cantankerousness ” he was “ a good 
old sort,” and that, so far as his means would 
allow, he could feel for distress ‘in his 
pocket as well as in his heart.” 

Such was the personage who, on the day 
following, saluted me from his window as I 
was passing along the street in which he 
lived. On my going up to the window he 
‘came to business ” at once. 

«‘’Scuse me calling you,” he said, “ but I 
just wanted to say that I was willing to 
bear a hand in this ’ere little job, if you 
are good to go on with it.” 

“ What little job ?” I queried. 

“That of providing little Fanny—with 
a rig out, to enable her mother to send her 
to school, and so avoid getting into trouble 
with the powers that be. I would find the 
boots,” the old man went on, as I made 
no immediate reply, “I don’t say they 
would be a new pair, but I'll answer for 
them being strong and serviceable. I 
understood from Mrs that you were 
doubtful as to whether or not you would 
do anything in the case, and I thought that 
if you knew that the shoe leather would be 
forthcoming it might decide you to give 
help.” 

“Well, it really was a doubtful case,” I 
replied, “not as to its present need, but 
as to whether such help as I could give 
might not do harm rather than good. I 
thought of speaking to one of the guardians 
about the case.” 

“T know what a guardian would say,” 
came the prompt reply ; ‘he would tell you 
that the two or three shillings and two or 
three loaves a week that would constitute 
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out-relief, would not be sufficient to support 
the woman and her child. That, therefore, 
the guardians had no option but to offer 
‘the house,’ and that any outsider interfering 
by giving a little assistance would only be 
prolonging the agony.” 

“T suppose that would be about the 
official view,” I agreed. 

‘I don’t know about view,” answered old 
Gruff, “ apology I should call it. They ain’t 
so ready offering ‘the house’ to the sort 
that don’t mind giving ‘the house’ a turn 
now and again. But in cases like this one 
‘the house’ is offered in the hope and 
expectation that the offer will drive away 
the applicants ; keep ’em off the rates you 
know. Of course the keeping down of the 
rates has to be considered, but it seems to 
me that it would have been better for the 
rates in the long run to have allowed the 
woman out-relief for a few weeks to see if 
she could get into some way of helping 
herself. True, it wouldn’t have been enough 
to support her, but it would have about 
kept a roof over her head; and there are 
those who, though they are not in a position 
to do that for her, would not see her want 
for a crust for a while. It is the question 
of the rent that is pricking her.” 

“You really think, then,” I said, “ that 
with a little temporary assistance she might 
manage to save herself from ‘ the house.’ ” 

“TI see no particular reason why she 
shouldn’t,” he answered, “ she is dreadfully 
anxious to keep out; she is willing to work, 
and up to now, and supposing she don’t 
get starved down, she is fairly healthy and 
strong.” 

“Very well, that being your deliberate 
opinion,” I said, bringing the conversation 
to a conclusion, “I am willing, as you put 
it, to bear a hand.” 

In pursuance of this agreement, it was 
later in the day arranged that the “ rig out” 
for the child should be provided, and 
sufficient of the mother’s clothing, to enable 
her to present a tidy appearance when look- 
ing for or going to work, redeemed from 
the pawn-shop. <A small arrear of the rent 
of her room already incurred was paid off, 
and “a month in advance” guaranteed. 
This was held even by old Gruff to “give 
her a chance,” and so far as I was con- 
cerned I had only to await events, which 
I did with considerable interest. 


For a time I only heard of the case in- 
cidentally, but what I did hear was of a 
satisfactory nature. I was told in the mixed 
metaphors that figure so largely in the 
vernacular of the poor, that Mrs. had 
found the turning in her long lane, that she 
had got a finger in the pie, and was picking 
up her plums in the shape of places of work, 
that she might be set down as_ having 
turned the corner, and given the go-by to 
“the house.” Further, I gathered that it 
was through Old Gruff’s efforts that she had 
got her start. By constant and persistent 
inquiries among those of his customers or 
acquaintances, who were laundry hands or 
charwomen, he had found “ fust openings ” 
for her in those lines, and those openings 
had led to others. 

Fully three months elapsed, however, 
before the old man himself made any sign. 
Then he came to me one evening and asked 
me to accompany him to the home of 
Mrs. . 

“Tt ain’t a theatre we’re agoing to,” he 
said as as we walked along, “all the same 
you'll see a transformation scene.” 

And truly I did. The disfurnished, 
miserable room, that I had seen on the 
occasion of my previous visit, was now a 
bright, cheerful, comfortable little home. 
The child, neatly clad, sat by the fire conning 
her home lessons, a picture of health and 
happiness, and the quiet content of the 
woman’s face was in pleasant contrast to 
the haggard, despairing expression it had 
worn when the shadow of “the house” was 
upon her. ‘I was glad to see she had pros- 
pered,” I said to her. 

“Yes,” she answered, “ I have much to 
be grateful for, thank God; I have been 
saved alive, as you may say. If I live to be 
past work my child may by that time be 
in a position to give shelter to her poor old 
mother. If not, I may be glad to go into 
the workhouse, glad that there is such a 
place for the old, helpless, friendless poor 
to go into. But if while still in health and 
strength I had been forced to go into it 
when the guardians wanted me to, I believe 
I should have died there before this time.” 

“J think you may shake hands with your- 
self over that job,” said Old Gruff when we 
were in the street again. 

“ Nay,” I answered, “it is you who 
should do the handshaking; you were the 
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true, the hopeful, the faithful friend in 
need.” 

‘Well, at any rate,” he said, “we two 
have done better with the case than the 
whole board of guardians would have done. 
I feel too pleased to speak hardly of any 
one else over it—but it is the poor who 


know best how to help the poor. It is 
wonderful how things come round if you 
only have hope and faith, and will put your 
shoulder to the wheel. There are those as 
will tell you nowadays that there is no 
Providence, but they ain’t the poor—the 
poor know better than that.” 





THE LAND 


OF GILEAD 


By JAMES WELLS, D.D. 


I will bring them into Gilead” * 


— 






started 
from 

Tibe- 

rias, 

and 
‘moved 
along the 
western banks of the Jordan to Jisr el 
Mejamia, the old Roman bridge about 
seven miles south of the lake. It is 
the only bridge between the lake and the 
Dead Sea, and it marks the great caravan 
route to Damascus. It is built of black 
basalt, and the ruins of a very large khan 
adjoin its western end. 

Seen from the neighbouring hills, the 
Jordan lies like a wriggling serpent in a 
deep ditch whose sides are the parallel 
mountain ranges of Samaria and Gilead. 
The distance from the lake to the Dead Sea 
is only sixty-five miles as the crow flies, but 
the course of the river is nearly 200 miles. 
The Jordan means “ the Descender,” as the 
Rhine (from rinnen) means “the Runner.” 
Its grave in the Dead Sea lies 2949 feet 
lower than its cradle at the foot of Hermon. 
In some places it falls about fifty feet in the 
mile. It is thus a powerful torrent, with 
many furious eddies and hissing rapids. In 


1 ao 2 oe 


* Galeed was the first form of the word Gilead. It 
means ‘‘ cairn of witness,’ and was the name given to 
the stone-heap which Jacob and Laban made in witness 
of the covenant between them. It afterwards gave its 
name to the whole district, 


its current, but not in its colour, it is 
‘‘like the rushing of the arrowy Rhone” ; 
and its muddy waters have also swept 
away many pilgrims while bathing. ‘“ What 
wilt thou do in the swellings of Jordan”? 
is a serious question even for expert 
swimmers. 

The Jordan is unique among rivers. Its 
chief source at Banias is perhaps the largest 
fountain in the world. It flows in the 
deepest depression on the globe ; its channel 
is so deep that it is usually buried out of 
sight; and it flows into a lake which has 
neither outlet, nor towns, nor fisheries, nor 
ships. While, however, one Jordan flows 
into the Dead Sea, another Jordan flows up 
from it by evaporation, and descends upon 
the parched land in dew or “ the night-mist.” 
Fed by the snows of Hermon, it is highest 
in hot weather when other streams are dried 
up. Such an unfailing supply of water in a 
waterless country led the Jews to call it “ the 
river of God”: it was one of God’s crowning 
gifts to the beloved land. 

It has three sets of banks: an inner bed ; 
an outer bed ; and, beyond that, a low, level 
plain, covered with tamarisks, reeds, and 
shrubs, the haunt of boars, panthers, wolves, 
and waterfowl. Here you may find “sermons 
in stones, books in the running brooks,” 
and the Bible in everything. To the Bible 
student “the dust of that land is gold.” 
The soil (about the end of March) is cracked 
in every direction—* chapt,” the Prophet 
calls it. David often saw such a soil; and, 
to his poetic imagination, its million open 
mouths seemed to be appealing to heaven 
for rain. ‘ My soul thirsteth after Thee as 
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‘a thirsty land.” The nodding reeds hide us 
‘from one another. Shaken by every wind, 
they are an impressive emblem of human 
frailty (St. Matthew xi. 7). We see thousands 
-of shivering reeds at the river-side. “The 
Lord shall smite Israel as a reed is shaken 
in the water” (1 Kings xiv. 15). Our horses 
itrample the reeds under their hoofs. Who 
would ever stop and stoop to lift up a bruised 
reed? ‘He will not break the bruised 
ireed,” such is His stooping tenderness. 
Some of the reeds are not only bruised but 
broken, and their jagged edges protrude. 
Let a man lean on one of them, it would “ go 
‘into his hand and pierce it.” On a reed 
like those around, the soaked sponge was 
offered to Christ on the Cross. Bulrushes 
also abound, and their bent heads gave 
Isaiah his image of a fasting Pharisee. 
These lusty and beautiful oleanders are 
‘probably ‘“ the willows by the water-courses.” 
Their predecessors may have given David 
his metaphor of the godly man in the first 
Psalm—* He shall be like a tree planted 
by the streams of water.” To them also 
Jeremiah might be indebted for his river-side 
evergreen, which he contrasted with “the 


‘heath in the desert” (ch. xvii. 5-8). The 


chocolate-coloured soil is decomposed basalt, 
and is said to be the richest loam on earth. 
We have to push through a very forest of 
gigantic weeds. The thistles sting one’s 
knees and face; the umbelliferous plants 
overshadow the rider; the mustard is as 
tall as a man, and the fowls of the air may 
well lodge in its branches; you may gather 
marigolds and daisies from your saddle. 
The thorn-trees are like shrubs, and their 
recurved spines as sharp as needles. “ They 
cannot be taken with hands; but the man 
that shall touch them must be fenced with 
iron and the staff of a spear” (2 Samuel 
xxiii. 7). 

Between Jericho and the south of the 
lake there is only one small village, though 
it is believed that the valley could easily 
support one million of inhabitants. It isa 
gigantic natural hothouse. It used to grow 
sugar-cane, for near Jericho are the ruins 
of Crusading sugar-mills. In the days of 
Christ, the spices and balsam from Jericho 
were “worth a kingdom.” As in Lot’s day, 
this plain is well watered, and it may be- 
come again “as the garden of the Lord,” an 
Eden restored. 


The district we are to visit is very rich in 
sacred associations. Chedorlaomer, Abra- 
ham, Jacob, Laban, and the Magi travelled 
across it. Its geography, however, is very 
perplexing. In the days of Joshua, it was 
known as Bashan, or the Kingdom of Og. 
Thereafter it formed part of Gad and Manas- 
seh, and the northern part of Gilead. In 
Christ’s day, parts of it bore the names 
of Perea (the deyond), Decapolis (the League 
of the ¢en cities), Gaulanitis (from Golan, the 
city of Refuge), Batanea (a corruption of 
Bashan), Trachonitis and Argob (both of 
which mean sfony), and Arabia, into which 
Paul retired after his conversion. 

Three or four miles east of the Jordan we 
were transported, as if by enchantment, into 
a new world which lay quite beyond the 
reach of western things. We met an Arab 
horseman, who invited us to visit his chief. 
We told him that we had arranged to do so, 
but on condition that he would kindly allow 
us to leave after a brief halt. He who is in 
a hurry should “ salute no man by the way,” 
in that country. The Arab dashed over the 
hill, and soon his chief galloped up to us, 
on a steed caparisoned as for a tournament. 
He was as pied as the Piper of Hamelin. 
His “coat of many colours” was of rustling 
silk; his face was in a framework of long 
fringes from the large silk kerchief on his 
head, which was bound with a fillet; his 
statuesque features betokened self-command, 
and probably also the fatalism of his creed ; 
and he bore a quivering lance, some fifteen 
feet long, made of a reed from the Jordan, 
and ornamented with a ball-like tassel of 
coloured wool or ostrich feathers. We saw 
the people in his encampment running to 
and fro to prepare for our reception. A 
fresh tent was erected on a green spot un- 
soiled by use, and it was soon furnished 
with gaily-coloured quilts and cushions. 
Stalwart men lifted us from our horses, took 
off our boots, and almost carried us to the 
tent, as a mother carries her child. Liter- 
ally they did “bear us up in their hands” 
(Psalm xci. 12). 

Soon there appeared 

An Arab, 
As glossy and black as a scarab, 
He began to roast coffee-beans in a flat pan 
before our eyes. The object of this prac- 
tice, some say, originally was to assure the 
guests that there was no poison in the cup. 
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He was soon braying the beans with 

a pestle in a big brightly ornamented 
coffee-mortar, skilfully making music 

the while by striking the stone bowl with the 
pestle. This coffee-rhythm is highly esteemed 
among them. That Ethiopian suggested to 
us the Ebed-Melech—* King’s Servant ”— 
of Jeremiah xxxviii. Even to this day, all 
Eastern rulers, from the Sultan down to the 
petty chief, have Ethiopian servants. 

The chief was standing by our side all 
the time the coffee was a-making. One of 
his men called our attention to the fact, 
and we then asked him to be seated with us. 
His idea was, that all in the tent was ours, 
that he was our servant, and that he should 
not sit till we had invited him todoso. The 
host usually does not eat with his guests, as 
it is meat enough for him to see his guests 
enjoying his hospitality. His Ebed-Melech 
brought a copper ewer and basin, and 
“girded himself,” and washed our hands. 
Our host was Agil Agha, the chief of the 
Henadeh tribe, which numbers about 10,000 
souls, It was his grandfather who, during 
the Syrian massacre of 1860, marched north- 
wards with his armed men, and gave protec- 





tion to the Christians. He showed us many 
military decorations which his grandfather 
then received from the French and Italian 
Governments. 

On such spots one’s inner picture gallery 
is permanently enriched with tableaux vivants 
of Bible patriarchs. As I gazed on these 
black tents of Kedar, encircled by ample 
flocks and herds and dignified men, the 
partition walls of millenniums melted away. 
I fancied myself to be among Abrahams, 
Isaacs, Jacobs, Esaus, and Eliezers. Experts 
assure us that the habits of chiefs like Agil 
Agha have not changed since the days of 
Abraham. The pilgrim in Gilead can easily 
believe it. 





—_ 
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The chief was very sorry that we could 
not wait till he had “ made a great feast” 
for us. His men entertained us with their 
feats of horsemanship, and then he bade us 
farewell in the very phrases with which 
Abraham blessed his parting guests. With- 
out any hint from us, and without our know- 
ledge, one of his headmen, armed with an 
immense spear and a brace of pistols, was 
sent to guard us while on the east of Jordan. 
We urged him to return, but he told us that 
he could not, as the chief had entrusted his 
guests to his care, and he must place his 
life between us and danger. There was a 
reason for this royal honour: we had come 
from the medical mission at Tiberias ; one 
of the missionaries was our leader; and Jew 
and Gentile in Palestine count healing the 
greatest boon which the West can give to 
the East. ~ 

We were touched by this our first speci- 
men of genuine Arab hospitality. A few 
miles from the tents of Agil Agha we came 
to a small Arab village, in which we found 
a roomy guest-house. Every traveller who 
reaches that village is entertained royally at 
the expense of the whole community. Such 





in all the villages on the 
east of the Jordan, and 
inscriptions prove that 
this institution has come 
down from the remotest 
antiquity. 

Had we accepted Agil 
Agha’s invitation, this is 
what would have hap- 
pened. Two or three 
sheep or kids would have 
been killed, roasted, and 
served in an astonishingly 


short time. The Arabs 
are most expeditious 
fleshers. Even in this 


we discover a trace of 
antiquity ; for the words, 
“ Rise, Peter; kill and 
eat” (Acts x. 13) show 
that then as now no time 
was lost between the 
killing and the eating. 
In the old times the 
Jewish farmer, it seems, 
used to keep a fatted calf 


which he offered to his 
XXV—38 


guests. Thrice over in the parable of the 
prodigal son it is called “the fatted calf” ; 
and the witch of Endor (1 Samuel xxviii. 24) 
had “a fat calf” which made a meal for king 
Sauland his servants. I cannot say whether 
this custom lingers still in Palestine: pro- 
bably it does among the better-off farmers. 
The Arab’s idea of a feast is “a heap which 
cannot be leaped by a cat”; that is, a ram 
covered with a heap of rice too high for a 
cat’s leap. He likes also to have “a lordly 
dish ” asa sign of abundant hospitality ; and, 
when he flits, it is paraded as a shield on 








‘*His chief galloped up to us” 
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his baggage camel. After the guests have 
feasted, the people in the encampment get 
the leavings. And they do enjoy them. 
Bread, as in Christ’s day, is ‘‘the staff of 
life,’ and the common word for food: the 
Arab’s prayer is still for ‘‘ daily bread.” He 
eats flesh only on feast days, which are few 
and far between. ‘“ Ye have nourished your 
hearts,” says St. James (ch. v. 5) “as in a 
day of slaughter”; as in a day when flesh 
meat is to be had, and you enjoy “a feast of 
fat things.” The ideas of flesh eating and 
merry-making were thus united. “Thou 
never gavest me a kid,” whined the peevish 
Elder Brother, “ that I might make merry 
with my friends.” 

Among the uncorrupted Arabs hospitality 
is still the virtue of virtues. Mr. Macgregor, 
of the “ Rob Roy” canoe, was seized by the 
thieving Arabs around Lake Merom. He 
sat down, took a tin box out of his pocket, 
and began to eat the salt in it with manifest 
delight. ‘The Arabs are very fond of sweet- 
meats, and the Jews of Tiberias get them to 
barter bags of grain for parcels of confec- 
tionery. The chief, thinking it was sugar, 
took a mouthful out of the tin box. But it 
was salt, the symbol of life and eternity: he 
had made “a covenant of salt” with his 
prisoner, and felt bound to defend him to 
the last drop of his blood. Mr. Schumacher, 
as he tells in his “Across the Jordan,” 
when prospecting for the railway to Damas- 
cus, had many quarrels with the Arabs of 
Gilead. When the chiefs wished to be 
friendly with him, they made what they 
called “a reconciliation-feast” ; and by ac- 
cepting their invitation he intimated that 
their quarrels were at an end. Dr. Wright, 
in his recently published “ Palmyra and 
Zenobia,” calls the Arabs “ these cut-throats 
of the desert”; explorers like Captain 
Conder and Dr. Petrie are very sceptical 
about Arab virtue ; but Dr. Clay Trumbull 
in his “ Studies in Oriental Social Life,” and 
Doughty in his * Arabia Deserta,” convince 
us that a noble hospitality is still found among 
many Arab tribes. I shall mention a few of 
the great ideas by which their hospitality is 
inspired. ‘God is the host of all, and the 
giver of all good.” “Every stranger is a 
guest of God, and an invited guest.” ‘The 
host is God’s representative, and must act 
for God, not for himself.” ‘God’s guests 
in the desert welcome all whom God sends.” 
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“The Arab’s table is the table of God in 
the wilderness.” ‘ Every guest while in the 
house is its lord.” The door of their tent, 
like Abraham’s, always looks to the quarter 
whence strangers are expected. Their hospi- 
tality is a religious sacrifice, and the chief 
begins the feast by saying aloud, “In the 
name of God, the merciful and compas- 
sionate.” 

These mottoes and facts flood with incan- 
descent light several of Christ’s parables, and 
also the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
The communicant is God’s guest, and shares 
the Divine covenant—hospitality ; and all 
who eat the same bread and drink the same 
cup are fellow-guests, who have sealed a 
covenant with their Host, and with one 
another. 

At sundown we clambered up from the 
Jordan valley to the table-land, and soon 
reached a deep mountain-cup in a seques- 
tered valley. It was a perfect natural 
asylum. A vigorous stream ran through it; 
numberless stone coffins and pillars covered 
the ground; and some 300 cattle were 
chewing their cud around an Arab encamp- 
ment. We cast ourselves on the hospitality of 
the chief, who welcomed us with the ancient 
sweet salutation, “‘ Peace be unto you.” We 
were on the site of Pella, whither the Jews 
fled on the eve of the destruction of 
Jerusalem (St. Luke xxi. 21). Founded by 
the soldiers of Alexander the Great, it was 
named after his birthplace, Pella in Mace- 
donia. It was the home of Jewish Chris- 
tianity, and a strictly Jewish Christian com- 
munity remained in it till 450 A.D. It was 
also the cradle of the mysterious sect of the 
Ebionites or Essenes, who were in some 
respects the “ Darbyites” or ‘ Plymouth 
Brethren ” of the early Church. The ruins 
of a great Christian church can still be 
traced, as well as the cells of hermits. 

We slept—or tried to sleep—under a 
black tent without sides or walls. Like the 
shepherds of Bethlehem, our chief ‘ kept 
watch over his flocks by night.” He 
kindled a great “ fire of thorns ” at our feet, 
and sat near it, armed with his long, brightly 
ornamented, loaded firelock. ‘ For I, saith 
the Lord, will be unto her a wall of fire 
round about” (Zech. ii. 5). No _ better 
defence by night could be imagined by an 
Arab then or now. Wild beasts, going about 
seeking whom they may devour, come up 
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from the Jordan jungle, and cattle-lifting is against both. The moon, “walking in 
as honourable a calling among the Bedouins _ brightness,” shed a weird, electric-like light 
as it used to be among our Highlanders; over the cattle and the ruins, and seemed 
but a wall of fire is the surest protection not out of harmony with Pella’s departed 
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glory. Every time I awoke, I saw the 
flickering fire-light dancing on the solemn 
petrified face of our chief. As our host, he 
was our keeper by night, and it became him 
neither to nap nor sleep. The laws of 
hospitality pledged him to defend us at the 
risk of his own life. David used a well- 
known and telling image when, in his psalms 
for travellers, he wrote, “ Behold, He that 
keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor 
sleep” (Psalm cxxi. 4), and ‘Jehovah 
is the keeper (literally) of strangers” 
(Psalm ecxlvi. 9). Our chief did not entrust 
to others the keeping of his strangers ; and, 
so far as I could see, he kept awake all 
night. But every traveller knows that it is 
very difficult to get Arab night-watchers who 
will keep awake. One traveller tells that 
his servants repeated David’s trick on Saul, 
and stole the rifles of his sleeping guards. 
A chief usually assigns four guards to a tent, 
that the two pairs may watch and sleep in 
turn. David teaches that Jevovah Him- 
self keeps His own guests: that is too 
great a work to be handed over to His 
angels. 

Another of the Pella night-scenes lives in 
my memory. In front of our tents stood 
several rustic tripods of sticks—such as our 
gipsies use—from each of which was sus- 
pended a sweating, unshapely goatskin full 
of goat’s milk. Now and again I saw an 
Arab woman in her dark blue gown, seizing 
the skin bottle, and rocking it on her knees. 
That was her way of churning without a 
churn. “Surely the churning of milk 
bringeth forth butter ” (Prov. xxx. 33). More 
prized by them, however, than butter, is 
goat’s buttermilk, which they call “the 
Lord’s bounty,” and which is the cham- 
pagne of the desert, and a great treat to 
the thirsty traveller. They make butter 
too—samn, as they call it. Packmen with 
donkeys from Damascus barter for it with 
such articles as take the fancy of the tented 
Arabs. 

I had a desire to spend a few days and 
nights among the Arabs. My first night 
in their tents did not whet my desire. You 
soon master the peculiarities of their simple 
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life, and you then pass through its fancied 
poetry into its squalid prose. 

The next morning we were up and off 
before sunrise. As we marched in Indian 
file past our host, he bestowed upon us 
Biblical benedictions : “God enlarge you,” 
“God make a plain path for you,” he 
said. 

We rode all forenoon over the beautiful 
table-land of Gilead, through woods and 
glens; passing, according to the Palestine 
Exploration Fund Map, Jabesh Gilead, and 
Mahanaim which is now called Mahneh. 
We halted at Saf, a village on the brow of 
a lofty ridge with a wide prospect on every 
side. Many explorers regard it as one of the 
chief halting-places on the old pilgrim-road ; 
and some believe it to be Mizpah (“the watch- 
tower,” our Spylaw), Galeed, and Jegar- 
Sahadutha, where Jacob and Laban made 
their covenant. It seems to have been a 
sacred centre for ages, as dolmens or stone 
tables, and groups of rude stone monuments 
—so many forgotten “heaps of witness ”— 
are found all around it. A little to the 
south runs Wady Zerka, the Biblical Brook 
Jabbok, where Jacob wrestled with the 
angel, and near which he met Esau. In 
Moses’ day it was the border of the children 
of Ammon. 

Is there still balsam in Gilead ? the reader 
may ask. My reply is Yes. The traveller 
in spring can believe that he is on “the 
mountain of myrrh, and the hill of frank- 
incense,” and among “the mountains of 
spices ” so grateful to the Bride in the Song 
(iv. 6 and viii. 14). For he is conscious 
of the ampler ether, the diviner air. Trees, 
flowers, and grasses conspire to breathe a 
benison on him, and lend a fragrance to 
every gale. It is “as the smell of a field 
which the Lord hath blessed.” These 
forests of Gilead will probably some day 
yield a healing balsam with which the 
physician, as of old, will mollify the wounds 
of bleeding humanity. For the healing 
power of great Nature has not yet been 
exhausted, nor that better healing of greater 
Grace, of which Gilead’s balsam was the 
popular symbol 
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A TALK WITH THE PRIMATE OF IRELAND 
By STEPHEN GWYNN 


T is always hard to give strangers a dis- 
tinct impression of any one you have 
known all your life. I cannot remem- 
ber a time when the Bishop of Derry 

was not familiar to me as a large and genial 
presence ; and perhaps I cannot do better 
than look back a little on my early recollec- 
tions of him. 

I remember the Bishop chiefly as a per- 
son who was fond of children and very kind 
to them; delighting particularly in an old- 
fashioned little brother of mine, who used to 
sit on his knee, and spout verses to him, 
Some of the verses were specially.interesting, 
for they proceeded from the Palace. 


“* A was the Ardour with which we burnt Lundy 
In spite of the magistrates’ noses on Monday. 
'B was the Bandroom of 'prentice boys bold 
Where Lundy was burnt and the bobbies were sold.” 


You would need to -be a Derryman to 
understand that; but the first thing to be 
said about the Primate is that he is a Derry- 
man ; “a citizen,” as he declared the other 
day in his farewell address, “a citizen of no 
mean city.” So when the annual commemo- 
rations of Derry’s heroic resistance to Tyr- 
connell’s besieging army came round, the 
Bishop was always for the maintenance of 
the old custom. Still, there is no denying 
the fact that the old custom led to a good 
deal of street fighting, for Derry is half Pro- 
testant and half Catholic; and in the year 


-when the ‘Lundy Alphabet” was written, 


the authorities prohibited the central feature 
of the show on December 18. ‘That is the 
day when the ’prentice boys of the town took 
matters into their own hands, and closed the 
gates while the Governor was still discussing 
the possibility of resistance; and on that 
day they always burn in effigy Lundy, the 
treacherous Governor. Lundy was not to 
be burnt, said the magistrates; but it was 
no secret that the ’prentice boys meant to 
burn him; and police were searching the 
town high and low for Lundy’s carcass. No 
Lundy was discovered, till at three o’clock 
on the 18th, drums beat, and Lundy was 
swung out of the Bandroom window high 
over the principal square, and there fizzed 


and crackled out of existence before the eyes 
of the police. Rumour said that Lundy had 
been concealed under a bed in the Palace ; 
but that is myth. However, the alphabet 
celebrating the occurrence, which was printed 
and sold as a broadside soon after, was very 
certainly the work of Mr. Jocelyn Alexander, 
the Bishop’s eldest son. I would not say 
he had no collaborators. 

Those were the old days before feeling 
grew so bitter; there have been processions 
since in Derry when shots were fired in 
anger almost under the Palace windows; 
and the Bishop always held aloof from 
Orange celebrations. 

Twice only, he told me, he has made poli- 
tical speeches: once in recent years at the 
great meeting for protesting against the 
Home Rule Bill held in the Albert Hall, 
and once before that, in the old days of 
debate, in the Lords upon Disestablishment. 
“Then,” said he, “‘ Magee of course annihi- 
lated every one else.” Yet the Bishop’s 
own speech and energy have not been for- 
gotten in all these years. 

There is, however, one party-celebration 
—the great day of August 18—, when Derry 
commemorates the raising of the siege, and 
the ’prentice boys attend service in the 
old cathedral, once a mark for the enemy’s 
cannon-balls. These services are a curious 
sight, for the aisles are crammed to over- 
flowing, and the men with their crimson and 
orange scarfs and emblems sit even on the 
chancel steps. 

As was natural in a town where partisan- 
ship ran so high, differences arose upon poli- 
tics and upon religion between the Bishop 
and his townsfolk. But all that is gone now. 
The Bishop has left; even the huge solid 
red-brick house that stands four-square on 
the very crown of that steep-rising city is 
doomed to be pulled down. It was built 
when the bishops of Derry were princes of 
the Church, and it does not fit the needs of 
one who is to be a hard-worked overseer of 
the Church, with, perhaps, half the salary 
that his ability would have earned him in 
any other profession. But when the time 
came for parting, there was only one voice 
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among the citizens. The most famous Irish 
bishop was leaving not the least famous 
Irish city—leaving the diocese where he was 
born and bred, and where for close on half 
a century he had served the Church; and 
bishop and diocese were proud of each 
other. 

But the diocese of Derry and Raphoe is 
not Derry only. I do not know the precise 
limits, but Raphoe includes all Donegal: 
away from populous, thrifty Derry, beside 
the Foyle, the diocese stretches down beau- 
tiful Lough Swilly, and past Mulroy and 
Sheephaven to where Horn Head juts out, a 
peninsula of eagle-haunted cliff towards 
savage Tory Island: where from the cliffs 
men see Atlantic liners heading west with 
Ulster folk on board them bound for 
Canada and the States. The diocese runs 
westward past Gweedore, of unhappy 
memory, and on to the wild moors where 
you may drive twenty miles and never see a 
tree in all that wind-swept expanse of heather 
and bog. All through these wild parts the 
Bishop has been travelling these twenty-five 
years ; holding confirmations and preaching 


to fisherfolk and peasants in such language 
as London or Oxford would flock to hear ; 
and out of those winds and seas and moun- 
tains of the North comes, I think, the quality 
that makes the Primate the most poetic 
preacher I have ever listened to. But it 
would have surprised some of his London 
audiences to follow him on a tour through 
the north of his diocese, with perhaps a 
couple of ferries over arms of the sea to 
cross in ricketty boats, and no other con- 
veyance but outside cars to carry him through 
such driving rain and wind and mist as 
might partly excuse the fact that the sur- 
rounding heather was full of whisky stills. 
Now for the Primate. Armagh is on the 
way to nowhere, and I have never been there; 
for the last place to look for a Bishop is at 
home, and the Primate seems to be in per- 
petual locomotion. Consequently when I 
found his Grace it was in Dublin, and at the 
beginning of Synod week; and that week 
was perfectly hopeless. ‘‘ Any other week 
in the year,” the Primate said; “and this 
year is worst of all, for I am new to the 
work.” The Primate, of course, acts as chair- 
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man of that large and by.no means unani- 
mous assembly. 

When I came back on the Monday 
following, I found the Primate breakfasting 
at his club: the Sackville Street club, a 
large, roomy and old-fashioned place much 
haunted by country gentlemen from the 
North who put up there. Here he stays; for, 
as he explained, when you have to do chair- 
man of a big assembly for six hours a day, 
with a multiplicity of other engagements, a 
club is the only place. In the most hos- 
pitable house, however completely you may 
be at home there, even the slight tie of duty 
to your host is always a tie on you. 

“You must have had a hard week,” I 
said; ‘“‘ doing Speaker and having to make 
speeches as well.” ‘ 

“ Weil, I had only one speech to make, 
but that was a considerable one. All the 
rest of the week I said nothing except 
occasional remarks about order.” 

“Were they manageable ?” 

‘‘T never was so surprised in my 
life, for they did everything I told 
them to. I never was chairman of 
such a manageable assembly before.” | 

No wonder his Grace was surprised, 
for this time last year the Synod was 
tumultuous enough, and the Bishop 
of Derry was the object of attack. 
People expected the new Primate, it 
seems, to take a side; but they too 
were surprised, for he at once set him- 
self above parties. 

“When it seemed thcre was a 
chance of my being made Primate,” 
he said, “I thought very carefully 
about the matter, and made up my 
mind that, in all matters relating to 
externals, which after all matter so 
little, we are bound as members of a 
national Church to follow what that 
national Church prescribes. I ven- 
tured in my speech to use the com- 
parison of a son who has a rather 
stern old mother ; a mother who loves 
him but has strict ideas about dress ; 
who does not approve of coats of 
many colours, and other things that 
perhaps the son would like to wear. 
She may be sour, or narrow even, but 
she is not unmothered by that. And I 
think, as head of the Church, that what 
the Church decides in the way of canons 
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and rubrics must be enforced, and I should 
be prepared to enforce it even against my 
own friends—against men who have worked 
with me all my life.” 

“ As for my churchmanship,” his Grace 
said again, ‘I don’t know how you are to 
place me—a high-low-broad churchman, I 
think.” 

The truth is that his Grace has not the 
mind of a disputant. He is disposed rather 
to find out the points on which he agrees 
with you, than those on which you differ. 
And if you look at his witty, genial face— 
Irish in feature, and Irish in expression— 
with the small, deep-set blue eyes continually 
twinkling, you see quickly that his nature is 
sympathetic rather than dogmatic. 

But, indeed, our talk ran mainly on lighter 
subjects: Oxford recollections a good deal. 
I knew that I could claim his Grace for an 
old Brasenose man, though most of his 
undergraduate days were spent at Exeter. 
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But it was news to me that he had played 
cricket for the university eleven—though 
not against Cambridge—and might even 
have got his blue, had he come from a 
better known school than Tunbridge was in 
those days. He used to speak a good deal 
at the Union, as one would expect; in those 
days Lord Coleridge was the chief celebrity 
of the university debates, with his beautiful 
silvery voice; and in those days Coleridge 
was ultra-Tory and High Church. But the 
Primate has lost touch with Oxford, he says, 
though to Cambridge he goes often, for the 
Master of Trinity is a personal friend. 
Like all university men, I supposed that a 
university audience was the ideal one to 
preach to, and the Primate seemed to agree. 

“ Does it really matter much ?” 

“Yes, I think so. You know Bossuet 
says, ‘It is the audience that makes the 
preacher.’ ” 

Whether that be true or no, certainly I 
never heard the Bishop of Derry to such 
advantage as at Oxford, though I heard him 
many times in Derry while he was still the 
Bishop, and I never saw an Oxford audience 
so fascinated as that day in St. Mary’s Church. 
It was then that I noticed the physical 
peculiarities of the orator, which you will see 
in the Primate or a bust of Demosthenes. 
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The full strong throat, and the strong jaw 
set well forward upon it, seem continuous 
rather than distinct features. 

I asked about his methods of preaching. 

‘“‘] always write a university sermon,” his 
Grace said, “ but very often I go off from 
what I have written; I get carried off it 
rather. Other sermons, especially of late 
years, I have not time to write. I just write 
down heads, and about as much more as 
would take five or six minutes to deliver; 
I dig a channel for the thought to flow in, 
that is all; but if I had to face a congrega- 
tion without any notes, I should be very 
nervous. It is a trick I have got into.” 

‘¢ And the technical part of the business— 
did you ever take lessons in delivery ?” 

“ The only lesson I ever got on the art of 
speaking was from a very charming old lady 
at a London dinner-party, and that old lady 
was Jenny Lind. I told her I had a bad 
ear, and could not be sure of being heard 
when I expected to be. She only told me 
the old thing: ‘Look at the furthest person 
you can see in the audience and speak to 
him, in as natural a voice as you can—of 
course raising your voice.’ That is all the 
instruction in speaking I ever got. But 
when I was a boy I used to read aloud a 
great deal to my old grandmother, and she 
took great pains to make 
me read distinctly.” 








(From a photograph by J. Phillips, Belfast) 
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We fell into talk about 
different preachers. Arch- 
bishop Magee was Mrs. 
Alexander’s favourite 
preacher, indeed the only 
one she cared much about. 


But the Primate re- 
membered Newman in 
the university pulpit. 


He read his sermons from 
manuscript, and they were 
often interlined and he 
puzzled over them. His 
eyes were on the paper 
the whole time, and, what- 
ever effect was got, came 
by pauses. But there 
was such an intimate cor- 
respondence between the 
sermon and the man that 
it impressed itself upon 
the listener. 

“Tt is curious,” said his 
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(From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, 55 Baker Street, London) 
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Grace, ‘that when I began to preach I was 
greatly under the influence of the Tractarian 
school, and their teaching was that a ser- 
mon ought to be plain and to the point, 
and they disliked every attempt to make it 
attractive. The making of a preacher? 
Practice or nature? A little of both I 
should say.” 


‘Do people ever come to you for hints 
on these matters ? ” 

“Very seldom.” (Is not that odd, by the 
way?) “Once I gave some advice. I 
heard a sermon by a young man. It 
showed limitless reading and quantities of 
thought, but he seemed to lose his way 
among the different threads. I talked to 
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him and wrote to him. You know there is 
a general consensus of competent opinion 
that Barrow is the true model for a 
preacher. Lord Chatham told William Pitt 
that he should never tire of studying 
Barrow. Samuel Wilberforce, a very differ- 
ent kind of man one would think, said he 
had learnt most from Barrow. Archbishop 
Magee said Barrow was the best guide. So 
I told my young friend this. He took 
Barrow and tried him; but he told an 
intimate friend that Barrow was all bosh: 
it was not fit for a nineteenth century 
mind.” 

“ That was not encouraging,” I said ; 
“but why should it not be part of the busi- 
ness of Bishops to instruct the younger 
clergy in these matters? What would your 
Grace recommend ?” 

His Grace’s eyes disappeared for a mo- 
ment into his head, a way they have when 
he is amused by a story that occurs to him. 
“You know,” he said, “ Archbishop Tait 
when he was ordaining men used to have 
them into the chapel separately afterwards 
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and tell them to say a few words.from the 
pulpit. It was rather an ordeal perhaps. 
Once the Archbishop was alone there with 
Stanley. The candidate got into the pulpit 
and began: 

«¢ Tt is necessary in every sermon to divide 
your listeners into two parts—the converted 
and the unconverted.’ 

**¢ Stop, if you please, Mr. X.,’ said the 
Archbishop. ‘Pulpit oratory, like every 
other kind of oratory, needs to be helped 
out by gesture. Will you please, in con- 
tinuing, indicate by the direction of your 
hand which part of your audience is to be 
taken as the converted and which as the 
unconverted.’ 

‘* However,” his Grace went on, “I 
should tell a man first of all to aim at 
knowing what he means to say and at saying 
it clearly: not to try for earnestness. The 
earnestness will come of itself afterwards. 
Then he should never quote any text or any 
portion of Scripture, certainly none of the 
New Testament, without looking it up in 
the Greek. Otherwise men get into the 
strangest misunderstandings.” 

I feared this was a counsel of perfection, 
but I refrained from saying so. One thing 
more I did say: 

“Did it ever strike your Grace that if 
things had run differently you might have 
been the new poet laureate instead of the 
new Primate ? ” 

The Primate laughed. “ Poetry is a severe 
mistress. She won’t accept a divided atten- 
tion.” 

* And did you never regret the things you 
might have written ?” 

‘* Well—now and again—perhaps, yes.” 

His Grace has only published cne volume 
of verse— St. Augustine’s Holiday ”—it is 
not known as it deserves to be, and there are 
other verses as yet unpublished. A volume 
which I own—* Specimens, Poetical and 
Critical ”—was hurriedly brought out for 
private circulation when the Bishop—then 
Dean of Emly—was a candidate for the Pro- 
fessorship of Poetry at Oxford. Sir Francis 
Doyle was elected; but Matthew Arnold 
supported the Bishop’s candidature. You 
will find a beautiful piece of verse in the 
Bishop’s volume, which describes the view 
from the hills above Fahan, a lovely parish 
on Lough Swilly, where the Bishop was 
rector in the old days. The metre is 
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modelled on  Arnold’s 





peculiar unrhymed lyrical 
verse ; but the style is the 
Bishop’s own. Still it is 
a tribute of imitation 
worth recording to one 
who was a strong influ- 
ence and a staunch 
friend in the Primate’s 
life. Their intimacy dates 
from the time when 
Arnold awarded the Oxford 
prize for a poem on a 
sacred subject to William 
Alexander; and it was a 
friendship shared by Mrs. 
Alexander, in spite of 
Matthew Arnold’s scepti- 
cism, which she would 
seldom consent to over- 
look. 

“At east,” I said, 
“your Grace has written 
one perfect piece—almost the best epitaph 
in our language.” 

You will see it on the walls of Derry 


* Cathedral—a memorial to a young curate 


who died of a fever contracted in his work 
among the back lanes of Derry. 


** Down through our crowded lanes and closer air, 
O friend, how beautiful thy footsteps were. 
When thro’ the fever’s fire at last they trod, 
A form was with thee, like the Son of God. 
*Twas but one step for those victorious feet 
From their day's walk unto the Golden Street, 
And we who watched that walk, so bright, and brief, 
Have marked this marble with our hope and grief.” 


I have read very little memorial verse that 
ranks with that. Yet I thought, as I took leave 
of the Primate, that he had given the world of 
his best. In most of his poems the orator’s 
voice is heard ; and in his oratory, the 
poet’s imagination finds no_unfitting scope. 
Besides that, the genial, finished manner 
of the man of the world explains to one his 
success with the Synod; and literature 
can spare him better than could the Irish 
Church. 

It is always interesting to see a man’s 
estimate of himself. Here is the Primate’s: 
“T have been,” said he in 1893, replying to 
an address, “enough of a writer to prevent 
me being a very good speaker. I have been 
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enough of a speaker to prevent me being a 
thinker. And I have been enough of a 
writer and speaker and thinker to prevent 
me being a very good Bishop for these 
troublous times.” The Church of which 
he is the head thinks otherwise ; but what 
he meant is explained in part by his charm- 
ing speech of farewell to the Corporation of 
Derry. “Bishops in old and quiet days 
were chary of their words ; their charges and 
speeches were moulded upon a system of 
polysyllabic reticence. A Bishop towards 
the close of the nineteenth century has 
become the most loquacious of the sons of 
men. And thus I must plead guilty to 
some random rhetoric, to some expressions 
from time to time which have been a little too 
antithetical for my own peace—little arrows 
that have flown further and pricked more 
sharply than I expected.” 

That is the gracious and graceful confes- 
sion of one naturally indisposed to wound. 
There is a deeper self-revelation in one sen- 
tence of his farewell sermon. “I have tried, 
at all events, that one’s preaching should have 
these characteristics — that it should be 
Church-like, that it should be Christian, that 
it should be full of peace.” It was not need- 
ful for the sermon to point out that this is 
an ascending climax, 
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‘* The crooked shall be made straight, 
And the rough places plain.” 


CHAPTER XV 
CONSULTATION 

‘* Time is the solemn inheritance to which every man 
‘is born heir, who has a life-rent in this world. A little 
section cut out of eternity and given us to do our work 
" F. W. ROBERTSON. 
as HANK goodness, she is gone at 

last!” Lord Penbury said, as the 

cab laden with Mrs. Mackenzie’s 

boxes drove off from the hotel. He 
was met by Birkett as he went upstairs on 
his way to the reading-room. 

“Lady Rosalind wishes to see you, my 
lord,” Birkett said. ‘‘She is alone in the 
private sitting-room.” 

Lord Penbury had found so few oppor- 
tunities during the last two days of speaking 
to his cousin without interruption, that he 
was delighted to have the chance of doing so. 

“TI am glad you sent for me, Rose,” he 
began. ‘ What have you done with the chil- 
dren? Iam afraid you will find it an awful 
plague always to have them on hand.” 

“ At this moment they are quite content 
to be in their own room—Meta is comfort- 
ing Barbara, who seems to feel Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie’s loss the most. Still it is a little 
curious that they do not appear likely to 
pine for her.” 

“T can’t fancy any one pining for her. 
Upon my word, Rose, she is a caution, 
grumbling at the cheque we handed her, and 
making dark allusions as to the reason of 
her return to Australia. She is a vindictive 
woman, depend on it. I wouldn’t trust 
her.” 

“ There is no need to trust her,” Lady 
Rosalind said. ‘ She has passed out of our 
lives, and we must forget her.” 

“If she will let us,” the Earl said. “I 
have a strong idea we shall hear more of 
her some day. I say, Rose, have you 
quite made up your mind ?” 

‘“* About what ? ” 

“ About Sir William Henderson.” 


“Yes, quite,” with emphasis. 

“Well, I suppose you know best, but it 
would be a huge relief to me if you could 
have taken up with him.” 

Lady Rosalind’s lips curled scornfully. 

“It would have suited your convenience, 
you mean.” 

* Well, yes, and everybody’s convenience. 
You see, that mortgage hangs heavy on 
hand; and though Sir William is good- 
natured, and says he will wait—still———” 

‘You would like me to marry him, when 
I don’t love him—for convenience sake. 
But I don’t know why we should go over 
this again. Sir William has written to make 
me a formal proposal of marriage, and I 
have declined it with thanks. Now let us 
talk about the present needs. I suppose 
after all I shall have to take High Cross, 
if it is still to be had. I have talked to Mr. 
Cornish about it, and he has seen the house 
agent here. The rents are high, and, besides, 
we shall certainly be known here and worried 
with well-meant civilities. A smart carriage 
drove up yesterday, and cards were left for 
mother, and before I had given orders to 
prevent visitors being shown in, a lady and 
her daughter came, sending in their cards 
before them, which did not enlighten me a 
bit as to who they were. The lady told 
some rigmarole about her mother being con- 
nected with mother’s family, and so offered a 
peg to hang acquaintance, if not friendship, 
upon it. Iam afraid she went away disap- 
pointed.” 

Lord Penbury laughed. 

*‘] daresay you were at your coldest and 
’aughtiest, as Birkett would say.” 

*‘ No, I think I was civil ; but do let us get 
to business. I am conscious, Geoffrey, I am 
a terrible bother to you, and that you have 
come in for an immensity of trouble and all 
through me.” 

‘Nonsense, Rose. From the first I 
wished to do all I could, and though I may 
not agree with you in some things, I know 
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you are doing what you think is best, espe- 
cially about those children. Now as to 
High Cross. I am awfully glad you are 
going there, though my taking you to see it 
was so unlucky, and I know you are not 
all right yet, are you?” 

“¢ Very nearly. I never was tired before, 
and so I am better able by experience to 
sympathise with poor mother. I have often 
snubbed her without mercy for saying she 
was tired.” 

“IT think you are a miracle of patience ; 
but now let us arrange about High Cross. 
I'll take Cornish with me to-morrow and 
hear what he thinks will be a fair rent for 
the little place. I suppose you will be able 
to manage to squeeze in.” 

“We must manage it, and we must get 
servants.” 7” 

*‘A caretaker for the children—they will 
want looking after.” 

“1 think I have found the right person to 
do that. My dear little nurse, Hessie Sel- 
worthy, has promised to come to me for a visit 
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if we settled at Clifton. Her mother was. 
quite pleased she should do so, and Mr. 
Selworthy offered no objection. Now she can 
come to High Cross every day to luncheon, 
and stay afterwards. I have told Mr. Cornish 
what servants I think we shall want. Mother 
must have a footman, and then there will be 
a maid for the children, and the house- 
keeper and housemaid, and the garden will 
want an outdoor man; we might fit that in 
if we keep a carriage.” ; 

Lord Penbury looked doubtful. “TI say, 
Rose, I know nothing about these things, 
but my mother will be the right person to 
consult. Iam afraid you will find—well— 
eight hundred a year won’t go very far.” 

The colour rose to Lady Rosalind’s 
face. 

‘I know we are poor,” she said proudly, 
‘but I think I can manage.” 
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“ Oh yes,” Lord Penbury hastened to say, 
“and of course when things are improved 
at the old place, and the farms are let, and 
the rents are getting up, as Cornish thinks 
they will, I shall see that what is just and 
right is paid you—I mean something to- 
wards what would naturally have come to 
you if my poor uncle’s affairs had been left 
in order. Then you must have something 
towards the children’s maintenance at once. 
We agreed on that.” 

“ T wish I might find I could do without 
it,” Lady Rosalind said. 

He saw she was inwardly chafing at her 
position, and felt sorry he had said anything 
about money. 

Presently after a pause, when Lord Pen- 
bury walked to the window and looked out 
on the nurses and children on their way home 
from their morning walk, he heard Lady 
Rosalind say : 

“TI should like to be near your mother 
and sisters,and poor Bernard. I shail make 
him always welcome at High Cross when he 
can get as far.” 

“You will have a cripples’ home,” he said, 
laughing. Then he added: “I don’t think 
you will make much out of Bernard. No 
one does.” 

“ Yes,” Lady Rosalind said, “some one 
does. Hessie has talked to me about 
him, and I am much interested in him. 
Hessie thinks he has a great deal of charac- 
ter, and very deep feelings which are easily 
wounded.” 

“T daresay. I don’t profess to understand 
him. All I know is that he is very can- 
tankerous, and if my sisters were not good- 
natured girls, they would hardly be able to 
put up with him sometimes.” 

“I made friends with him that evening 
when you were all dining out.” 

“Yes. That was an unlucky beginning 
to an unlucky visit. I have not forgotten 
it, I can tell you. You have no reason to 
think well of Hazeldene manners.” 

“Or Hazeldene of mine—entering it un- 
invited, and making myself at home.” 

And with the recollection of her arrival, 
and of her first introduction to her relations, 
came the remembrance of the quick glance 
from Mr. Mainwaring, as quickly averted as 
Lord Penbury struck a light for him and the 
door closed on him. She was wondering in 
her own mind whether she should ask Lord 
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Penbury any questions about him, while he 
was thinking that after all he had said 
nothing about Hessie. 

It came out very abruptly at last. 

‘*¢ You like little Hessie, as we call her?” 

‘Why do you ask me? How can you 
doubt it ?” 

“Oh! I don’t quite know why I asked 
you the question, only - 

He hesitated and twisted the tassel of the 
blind he had been playing with as he stood 
by the window so mercilessly that it came off 
in his hand. 

** Only what ?” Lady Rosalind asked. 

“Only that she has been so much in our 
house for years, that she has been almost like 
one of my sisters. Lately she has altered 
her manner and seemed unlike herself—stiff 
and odd somehow.” 

He turned, and as he met Lady Rosalind’s 
steady gaze, he said: 

‘‘ What do you think is the reason ?” 

‘“‘ Probably that she is no longer a child, 
and expects to be treated as a woman.” 

‘She has never said anything to you to 
that effect ? ” 

“No, not directly to that effect, but I 
have drawn an inference from several little 
things.” 

‘And may I ask what is that inference, 
Rose?” 

“No, it is never fair to speak without 
absolute knowledge, but I think you 
should remember Hessie is, as I said, not 
a child, and that you should treat her ac- 
cordingly ° 

And now there were signs of Lady Pen- 
bury’s return, for Birkett came into the room, 
her arms full of parcels. 

“What have you bought, Birkett?” 

“Oh! half the shop, I think, my lady. 
I am quite worn out. There are two 
cushions in the chair; her ladyship is wait- 
ing till I go back for them.” 

And now a waiter appeared behind Lady 
Penbury, laden with two enormous cushions, 
covered with stamped velvet. 

** Ah! Geoffrey,” Lady Penbury said, “I 
have not seen you before to-day. Shopping 
is so exhausting ; take my mantle, Birkett, 
and unfasten my bonnet.” ; 

“Thank you,” she said to the waiter as he 
put the cushions on a chair; “ some glass 
ornaments are coming from the shop, will 
you see that they are brought up?” 
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“ Mother!” Lady Rosalind said, “ how 
could you buy such a heap of things—we 
don’t want them.” 

“TI want them,” Lady Penbury said, “there 
is nothing pretty in this room. Look at that 
detestable sofa cushion worked in vulgar 
flowers. Remove it, Birkett, and put one of 
these in its place. You can leave the rest 
of the parcels till after luncheon.” 

« But, mother, we shall not be here long. 
Surely it was not worth while to get all 
these things—besides, we must not be ex- 
travagant.” 

‘‘My dear Rosalind, you seem to forget ; 
I have a perfect right to do what I choose 
with my own fortune, and it is hard indeed 
if Iam to be called to order for making a 
few little trifling purchases.” 

Lady Rosalind made no reply: there was 
some truth in what her mother said, for 
without her marriage settlement where would 
they have been now ? 

‘“* We shall have to be careful about what 
we spend,” Lady Rosalind said. “TI will 
leave Geoffrey to tell you that he and Mr. 
Cornish are going to see about a house at 
Little Monkton, which I think will suit us 
very well for the present. I am going to look 
after the poor children.” 

“Poor children indeed!” Lady Penbury 
said, “ you are going against every one’s wishes 
by attempting to take care of them. No 
one approves it; mo one. Geoffrey thinks 
it absurd, and you know you are not used 
to children.” 

What more Lady Penbury said was lost 
on her daughter, as she had left the 
room. 

Meta and Barbara had watched the de- 
parture of Mrs. Mackenzie from the window 
of the top story of the hotel. 

Barbara had cried bitterly at parting, and 
Meta had wiped away her own tears that 
she might comfort her -sister. Meta had 
plenty of common sense, and, moreover, she 
had an instinctive feeling that it was better 
to be with Lady Rosalind than with Mrs. 
Mackenzie ; for, although she had befriended 
her brother’s children, their aunt had con- 
stantly impressed on them that they were 
dependent on her bounty, and although 
never unkind to them, and petting Barbara 
by fits and starts, she had not won their 
affections, and there never was any inter- 
change of tender words, or the endearment 
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which children and parents find so sweet 
when love is ever present. 

Meta had succeeded at last in quieting 
Barbara’s sobs, and regardless of the pain it 
gave her, she had let Barbara climb on her 
knee, and resting in her arms she soon fell 
asleep. 

It was thus that ‘Lady Rosalind found 
the two little sisters; Meta’s raven hair 
falling on Barbara’s golden locks. Her 
dark eyes shaded by lashes wet with tears, 
were turned upon Lady Rosalind as she 
came into the room. 

Meta had never seen any one like Lady 
Rosalind. Her voice was like the lady’s 
on the ship, whom she held always in 
remembrance, but the likeness ended there. 
Her friend on the voyage had been small, 
and with no beauty or outward grace; and 
Meta was lost in admiration of the beautiful 
lady, who now came to her chair, saying, “ I 
am afraid you have been very dull up here, 
my dear, all alone.” 

“Oh, we don’t mind,” Meta said, “ but 
please don’t wake Bab, she has cried herself 
to sleep. She did not like to bid Aunt 
Agnes good-bye ; it made her sad.” 

« And did it make you sad?” 

*“Yes”—but with a sudden gleam of 
light in her dark eyes—“I should like 
to be with you. Bab cannot see you, 
and though I tell her what you are like, 
I could not make her understand what I 
meant quite.” 

«“ Let me take her and lift her on the bed,” 
Lady Rosalind said; ‘she must make your 
arms ache.” 

‘«‘ She does, rather, but ”—with a pathetic 
attempt at a smile Meta said—*“I am used 
to have aches, you know.” 

“Poor little girl! When we are settled in 
our own house, I hope you will get strong, 
and have fewer aches.” 

“ Will it be a very grand house?” 

“Oh, no! but there is a garden; and in 
the summer you shall have a nice easy chair, 
and sit out all day.” 

«And hear the birds sing. Bab will like 
that, she is so fondof music, Do you think 
she can hear an organ? Auntie never let us 
go to church or chapel. Mrs. Crewe wen\ 
to chapel. Mrs. Crewe was the landlady, 
and was ever so cross sometimes. She 
slapped Barbara once, and I slapped her 
back ; I was not going to have Bab slapped 
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** Meta and Barbara had watched the departure 
of Mrs. Mackenzie” 


by her. But I was sorry afterwards, because 
of the words in the Bible, which tell us we 
must love our enemies. You know about 
that, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” Lady Rosalind said; “but, dear, 
you must read the Bible to me sometimes.” 

“ Why, you ought to read it to me. Please, 
what are we to call you? You are such a 
grand lady—to be our auntie. I think you 
are like a queen.” 

“ We will think about it,” Lady Rosalind 
said; and she was almost ashamed to feel a 
certain shrinking from proclaiming her 
relationship to these little waifs and strays, 
of whom she had voluntarily taken the 
charge. 

Perhaps after all Lord Penbury was right, 
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and she would have done 
better to put them both 
under proper care. 

* You shall come down 
to tea,” she said, ‘‘in the 
sitting-room, presently. I 
will send Birkett, my maid, 
to make you tidy;” end 
Lady Rosalind looked in 
dismay at the tangled hair 
and shabby black frocks, 
which she knew would 
draw some remarks from 
Birkett, which would pro- 
bably hurt Meta’s sensi- 
tive nature. ‘ Perhaps 
you would like better to 
have your tea up here?” 
she said. 

“1 don’t mind, if you 
have it with us,” was the 
reply. 

“T am afraid I must 
go down to my mother now.” 

“Ts that our step -grand- 
mother?” Meta asked. 

Lady Rosalind was spared an 
answer by a loud thundering at the 
door, and a voice raised in terror. 

‘‘ That must be Lion, come to find me;” 
and opening the door, there, indeed, was 
Lion, who had given this sign of his pre- 
sence by knocking his large body against 
the door. “Oh, Lion! Lion! you must 
not forget we are not at home,” she said ; 
and to the housemaid who was starting off 
downstairs in a panic: * Don’t go; I want 
you. Would you kindly attend to these two 
little girls for me, and bring them up some 
tea?” 

The maid was good-natured, and said as 
she clung to the rail of the banisters for pro- 
tection from Lion, ‘“‘ Yes, madam, I will do 
as you wish, but not if that dreadful dog is 
in the way. I don’t know what the manager 
will say about his coming upstairs; he has 
tried to do it before.” 

“ He shall not do it again; but he really 
is as gentle as possible, and never hurt any 
one.” 

The sound of voices and the housemaid’s 
exclamations of fear awoke Barbara, She sat 
upright, and slipped down from Meta’s knees. 

‘Where am I, Meta? Is that Mrs. Crewe 
scolding ?” 
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“No, it is our dear lady; she is not 
scolding, but there is a big dog, and he has 
frightened some one, that’s all.” 

Lady Rosalind had her hand through 
Lion’s collar, and said to Meta: 

«Shake hands with him. See, if I tell 
him he will put out a paw. Don’t be afraid. 
Shake hands, Lion.” 

Lion instantly obeyed, and Meta was de- 
lighted. 
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“You must be good friends with Lion, 
because he will live with you in our new 
home. I must take him downstairs now, 


and make his peace with the authorities. I 
shall come back again soon, and see that you 
have had a good tea.” 

Some music was now heard under the 
windows of the hotel, and instantly Barbara 
was on her feet, and feeling her way to the 
window. 
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“ Read it, and tell me what you think” 


‘¢ Oh, hark!” she said, as a woman’s voice 
was raised to the accompaniment of a violin 
and a harp, singing the inevitable “ Ah! che 
la morte” of street musicians. 

At the height of the hotel window the 
voice, when it reached the ear, was softened 
and mellowed, and perhaps there was more 
than the usual ring of pathos in the singer’s 
rendering of the air and the words. 

Lady Rosalind could not help watching 


the child’s face, as with one hand raised, 
XXV—39 


and her head bent towards the window, she 
seemed to be listening with her whole soul. 

When the song ceased, she raised her own 
little voice, and repeated the air with the 
marvellous facility of the blind for catching 
a melody on first hearing it. 

So sweet and pure was little Barbara’s 
voice that several of the servants came 
to the open door to listen, and from that 
moment the two children had friends in the 
hotel, and their meals were taken up to them 
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and served with care, while, as was only natu- 
ral, Meta was questioned as to their relation- 
ship to the Countess of Penbury and Lady 
Rosalind Penfold. 

A little mystery is always dear to most 
of us, whether mistress or servant, and the 
children soon became the centre of interest 
in the hotel. Many were the conjectures as 
to how it was that the loud dictatorial woman, 
who had never so muchas said “ thank you” 
for anything that was done for her, let alone 
never giving a shilling when she went away 
to a single soul, belonged to them. - 

“She was nobody,” was the universal 
opinion expressed in the hotel, from the 
head of affairs, the manager and his wife, to 
the porter who stood by the door to admit 
visitors, call cabs, order carriages, and make 
himself generally useful. ‘ You could tell she 
was not real gentry, and howit is she belongs 
to the Earl and Countess and the young lady 
is a mystery, and beats me.” 

But they soon won their way by their 
patience and gentleness, while their helpless 
condition was in itself enough to disarm the 
strongest prejudice. 

It “beat” every one concerned, and 
at first there was a prejudice against 
the children whom that objectionable per- 
son Mrs. Mackenzie had brought to the 
hotel. 


CHAPTER XVI 
AT HIGH CROSS 
‘* Be not over exquisite, 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils, 
For grant they be so, while they rest unknown, 


What need a man forestall his date of grief?” 
MILTON. 


*‘So you are off again to-night, Geoffrey. I 
feel I see but little of you now.” 

“Tt can’t be helped, mother. I thought 
you would understand that I must be at that 
doleful old place as often as I can make up 
my mind to endure it.” 

“J think you make 
Geoffrey.” 

“Do I? Perhaps when you have seen 
Penbury Castle you will alter your mind.” 

*‘ Well, I always think life is much more 
likely to be happy if we make the best of 
things, and look on the brighter side, and 
there is a bright side to this picture. You 
are young and strong, and have come into a 


the worst of it, 
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fine place and a title, and have plenty of 
time before you to put everything straight. 
It is not as if your dear father had in- 
herited, who would have been too old to 
change his habits of life, and far less able 
to face difficulties. Why are you so 
down-hearted, Geoffrey, and unlike your- 
self?” 

“Oh! I don’t know. I shall feel more 
fit when I have had a month on the moors 
with Bob Campbell, and then I’ll go and do 
my duty at Penbury. Will that please you, 
mother ?” 

“Tt will please me to see you happy, 
dear. You know you are my first thought.” 

* You are awfully good and forbearing 
with me, mother, and I am a brute to be 
disagreeable to you, but I am bothered in 
more ways than one.” 

“Can I do anything for you, Geoffrey ?” 

‘* No, you have done a great deal already, 
in settling those relations of ours at High 
Cross. If it had not been for you I believe 
Aunt Grace would have Set up a carriage 
with a footman in attendance at once.” 

‘Yes, poor thing! Really I never, never 
saw two people—for Rose is very little less 
practical than her mother—so thoroughly 
incompetent to manage their own affairs. 
Rose wishes to be careful and economical, 
but she never kept an account-book in her 
life. She wants to begin now, and it is 
amusing to hear her lamenting over the way 
money melts. Then those two children! 
Rosalind knows nothing about children, and 
though Hessie is installed there for the 
present, it cannot last.” 

“Why not?” Lord 
sharply. 

“ Because her duty, her first duty is at 
home.” 

“TI thought her mother was only too glad 
she should be with Rosalind ? ” 

** Yes, but her uncle sees things in their 
right light. Hessie has to think of him: 
she has done many little things for him, 
about the music in church, the parish 
library, and the Sunday-school. Besides it 
would not be good for the child herself to 
live away from her own home.” 

«“ Hundreds of girls do it,” Lord Penbury 
said. 

* Not in the same place; and you must 
be aware, Geoffrey, that there is a good deal 
of gossip in the village.” 


Penbury asked 
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** IT don’t see why Hessie being with Rose 
to help her with these children should add 
to the gossip, and if it does, who cares two 
straws about it? Let them wag their tongues 
and wonder, and pity, and all the rest of it— 
they are welcome if it amuses them.” 

And then Lord Penbury left the room, 
whistling as he went. 

“I begin to fancy,” his mother thought, 
“that Geoffrey is falling in love with Rosa- 
lind. Of course there is the first cousinship, 
which I hold to be an objection, but so 
many people do not mind it, and Rose is a 
delightful woman. I can never think of her 
as a girl, though I wish she had a better 
notion about managing on a small income. 
It is very hard for her to cope with her 
difficulties, but why she should increase 
them by taking these children to live with 
her I cannot understand. Iam rather glad 
Janet and Marcia are away on a visit just 
now. Things will have settled down by 
the time they return. What a lovely autumn 
day itis! I think I will have the carriage 
and drive into Shepton, and call at the 
Mainwarings either going or returning.” 

As Lord Penbury was leaving the house he 
met Bernard, who, as he was passing, said : 

“‘ Wait a minute, Geoffrey, I want to speak 
to you.” 

‘‘ What’s wrong now, Bernard? Who has 
been neglecting you or saying what you don’t 
like to hear?” 

“‘T know you are always ready to gird at 
me about something,” Bernard said, angrily. 
“T have had a letter that may mean nothing, 
or may mean something. I was going to 
ask you to read it, but I won’t trouble you 
now.” 

“ All right, my boy; keep it to yourself if 
you like. Is it from your corresponding 
tutor, telling you you are a budding genius ? 
I am sure I am glad to hear it.” 

It was hardly like Lord Penbury’s usual 
good nature to speak thus to his cousin, and 
he had not gone many steps towards the 
gate when his conscience smote him. 

‘“‘It is mean to tease that poor fellow. I 
say ; hallo! Bernard,” he called, as Bernard 
was disappearing in at the open French win- 
dow of the small drawing-room. “Stop, 
Bernard !” 

But it was Bernard’s turn now, and he 
said, halting for a moment on his crutch : 

“T shall not gratify your curiosity ; you 


won’t see the letter if you ask for it a hundred 
times.” 

“T daresay I shall live over the disap- 
pointment,” Lord Penbury said, as he turned 
away. 

Bernard threw down his crutch, and going 
to his sofa, pulled the letter, written on thin 
foreign paper, from his pocket. It was not 
very easy to decipher, but after puzzling over 
it for some minutes, and turning the enve- 
lope in every direction to be sure of the post- 
mark, he said : 

“Naples, Naples; who on earth could 
know my address at Naples? Anonymous 
letters are not worth thinking about, and the 
waste-paper basket is the best place for them, 
so here goes.” He was just about to tear 
the letter in pieces before committing it to 
the chaos of paper in the full basket by his 
sofa, when he seemed to change his mind. 
“‘T think I will show it to Rosalind before I 
destroy it. She won't scoff at me and taunt 
me as Geoffrey did. He seems very much 
put out about something, for he isn’t often 
like that to me. We do manage to keep 
up a decent show of cousinly friendship. 
Cousins, forsooth! I wish I were any 
one else, with no knowledge of my father or 
mother, a waif cast upon the charity of rela- 
tions, and like Topsy of that ancient book, 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” can only suppose I 
growed, and in a precious ungenial soil, too. 
If only I were not a cripple I would soon 
show them what I could do, for I know it is 
in me, and these men would not mark my 
papers ‘Alpha’ every time, and dear old 
Selworthy would not say ‘ good, very good,’ to 
my Latin verse and Greek iambics, if it were 
not true. Yet whatis it all worth? Nothing, 
absolutely nothing. I wish I could see 
Hessie oftener. Now she is made use of at 
High Cross, she seldom comes here, worse 
luck !” 

And as these melancholy thoughts were 
fastening upon poor Bernard and, as it were, 
making the chain of discontent with his lot 
harder to bear, Hessie herself appeared, 
announced by Jenkyns with his accustomed 
gravity. 

‘‘T know every one is out, and Janet and 
Marcia are away,” she said, hastily ; “ but I 
have brought a message from Lady Rosalind. 
She wants you to come to High Cross to tea. 
I have got our pony-cart here. Will you 
come ?” 
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“ Of course I will. I was thinking of you 
when you came in. I am a cross-grained 
fellow, Hessie, and I only wonder Rose 
should care to see me, or you care to come 
for me. It is very hard to be amiable when 
everybody else is—well, to put it mildly— 
unamiable.” 

“‘ Now I call that very rude, Bernard,” 
Hessie said, pretending to be offended. “I 
am in two minds whether I won’t drive the 
cart back, and take mother to High Cross 
instead of you.” 

Bernard did not seem much afraid Hessie 
was in earnest, so he said: 

“Tf I said every one, I ought to have 
added, present company excepted.” 

“ Ah! that is all very fine; but are you 
coming or not? I have left Toby at the 
gate, and he may stir his old legs and make 
off if he gets tired of waiting. Come!” 

Bernard obeyed, saying in an under-tone: 
“If you only knew how glad I am to come.” 

If Hessie heard this, she took no notice 
of it, and Bernard said no more till he was 
in the low cart, and Toby, a very rough and 
ancient pony, guiltless of grooming, and only 
living to be useful to Mr. Selworthy, and not 
ornamental, was trotting off to High Cross. 

“How are you getting on with those 
children ?” ‘ 

“Oh, splendidly; they are wonderfully 
good and patient. Barbara is happy to be 
sung to or played to all day. I am teaching 
her music, and she will soon play as well as 
her mistress.” 

* T daresay!” Bernard said, incredulously, 
“and how about the cripple, like me?” 

‘¢ She is more difficult to understand, and 
Lady Penbury does not like her, which makes 
trouble sometimes. Of course they have had 
no education, except what they have picked 
up anyhow ; and Meta shocks Lady Penbury 
by saying ‘ My!’ and ‘ Lor!’ and talks about 
‘ chawing a biscuit,’ and other expressions, 
which of course she has learned from Mrs. 
Mackenzie and Mrs. Crewe the landlady.” 

‘*‘ Poor little thing, she is like me, isn’t 
she?” 

“ Well, yes, her eyes are like yours, but 
she is much, much more lame, and her hip 
often gives her great pain. You can’t think 
how good Lady Rosalind is to them, though 
it must be a new thing for her to have 
children always about, and children who are 
not like healthy, strong children, who can 
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play and amuse themselves. See!” Hessie 
said, as they stopped at the gate of High 
Cross, ‘‘ Lady Rosalind is reading to them 
now. Doesn’t she look lovely?” 

Making all due allowance for Hessie’s 
heroine worship, the group on the lawn 
before the house made a picture which 
any artist might wish to study. Lion was 
stretched out behind Lady Rosalind, who 
was sitting in a low basket-chair, her arm 
round little Barbara, whose delicate profile, 
shadowed by her golden hair, was de- 
fined against Lady Rose’s black dress. 
Lying on cushions at her feet was poor 
Meta, her dark eyes fastened on the reader’s 
face, as she propped her head upon her 
hand, and raised herself on her elbow, 
that she might have a better view of the 
reader’s face. 

Since Lady Rosalind’s accident she had 
become much more fragile in appearance, and 
there was an added charm about her, in 
greater softness and gentleness of manner, 
which no one could fail to notice. The 
bitterness which she had felt in the first 
shock which the story of her father’s sins 
had given her, was changed now into an 
infinite pity and sadness, and the efforts she 
had made to atone to these poor children 
for the wrongs of which they were the 
innocent sufferers had, like all efforts of a 
like kind, brought its reward. Even in the 
short time they had been with her she had 
tasted the sweetness of self-sacrifice, and she 
began to feel they brought an interest into 
her life, which would have been barren with- 
out it. The smile with which she greeted 
Hessie and Bernard was very sweet, as she 
said to Barbara: 

‘‘ We must stop reading now. Hessie has 
come back, and brought with her a cousin.” 

Meta turned quickly round, as the sound 
of Bernard’s crutch was heard on the gravel. 

*¢ Does it hurt,” she said, “ like mine?” 

Bernard hated any reference to his lame- 
ness, and taking no notice of the child’s 
question he seated himself in a garden- 
chair Hessie placed for him, as she told 
the children to come into the house with 
her to order tea. 

**T don’t won’t to go,” Meta said. 
want to stay here.” 

But Hessie, though quite unconscious about 
the letter in Bernard’s pocket, divined with 
that blessed instinct which is denied to 
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many, that Bernard would like to be alone 
with Lady Rosalind, and, helping Meta to 
rise, said: 

‘«« Come, I want you to help me to feed the 
pigeons in the kitchen garden ; make haste.” 

Meta’s dark eyes were still fixed on 
Bernard, and she said : 

“Take Barbara, and leave me.” 

“No, you must do as I tell you, like a 
good child.” 

“Yes,” gentle little Barbara chimed in. 
*¢ Yes, do come, Meta darling, I want you 
to lead me.” 

This was enough: however obstinate 
Meta might sometimes be and resolved to 
have her own way, the voice of her blind 
sister could always have its effect, and it was 
so now. 

When Bernard was alone with Lady Rosa- 
lind, he said: sas 

““T wanted to see you. I have had a 
queer anonymous letter. I was going to 
show it to Geoffrey, but he was very dis- 
agreeable about it, and so I put it in my 
pocket again. Here it is. Read it, and 
tell me what you think, and who can have 
known anything about me at Naples ?” 

Lady Rosalind gave an involuntary excla- 
mation as she cast her eye on the pointed 
handwriting of the letter. 


“You are advised to look into the matter 
of the Earldom of Penbury, and if you com- 
municate with P. J., Post Office, Sydney, you 
will hear of something to your advantage in 
this matter. 

“Do this without delay, and then assert 
your claim, and don’t be ridden over rough- 
shod by those who have tried to rob you of 
your rights. 

“© A WELL-WISHER.” 


“‘ What can it mean ?” Bernard said. 

“JT don’t know,” Lady Rosalind said, 
wearily, ‘except that we never know what may 
be in store for us in this family of feuds and 
wrongdoing. Yet an anonymous letter de- 
serves no attention. I think it would be 
better to try to forget it, and don’t meet 
trouble half-way.” 


“Yes, I think so, too. The letter would 
have gone into the waste-paper basket, only 
I felt as if I must show it to some one, and 
you are always so good to me, and I am 
grateful.” 

“Am I?” she said. ‘You are grateful 
for very little, dear Bernard. I have not 
much in my power now, and I am often, oh! 
so tired of battling against difficulties. My 
poor mother has run up several bills at Clif- 
ton, and I don’t see how they are to be paid, 
and yet of course they ought to be paid, as 
the money is hers. And I ordered some 
things for the children. I had no notion 
they would cost so much. Here comes 
Lady Mainwaring’s carriage; she has taken 
mother for a drive. Here, take the letter, 
Bernard, and let us forget it. Nothing may 
come of it.”” Then she went to meet Lady 
Penbury. 

‘«‘ Have you had a nice drive, mother?” 

«Yes, we called at the Palace at Fountains. 
Lady Mainwaring insisted on it.” 

‘“‘ How could you?” Lady Rosalind said 
“Tt was Mrs. St. John’s place to call on 
you.” 

“ You are always so sharp on me, Rosa- 
lind. How should the St. Johns know I 
was within ten miles of them if I did not 
tell them? Iam very glad I went, and you 
needn’t be afraid about my reception. Both 
the Bishop and Mrs. St. John were most 
cordial. Isn’t tea ready? I could not per- 
suade Lady Mainwaring to come into tea, 
but she promised to come to-morrow, when 
you must keep those children out of the way. 
What is Hessie Selworthy for, if she does not 
keep them in order? Oh yes, I know you 
are very fond of Hessie, but I rather doubt 
her being so innocent and so guileless as 
you fancy she is. People in the neighbour- 
hood have other ideas about her.” 

Bernard’s dark eyes flashed, and he was 
about to speak in Hessie’s defence, when 
Lady Rosalind said : 

“It is getting cold ; we forget it is October. 
We had better have tea in the drawing-room, 
mother; let me take your wraps. Come, 
Bernard.” 








THE ANGEL OF EVENTIDE 


‘* At eventide there shall be light” 


Tuov who dost cover all the land 

In silence with thy soul of rest ; 
Hushing with soft and tender hand 

Dark swaying pine and twittering nest ; 
From thy fair, placid, saffron skies, 

Come gently down with healing flight, 
And seal with sleep woe’s weary eyes 

Throughout the watches of the night! 


Thou who, upon thy pinions fair, 
Dost bear the sounds of vesper bells 
Upon the holy twilight air, 
O’er breezy downs and flowery dells ; 
Amidst the loud-tongued, brazen psalm 
And silvery songs that sweetly roll, 
Bring thou heaven’s healing, perfect calm 
To every stricken, weary soul! 


Thou who, upon the quiet graves, 
Dost calmly spread thy mantle grey ; 
Bedew the grass which o’er them waves 
When kith and kin are far away. 
Kiss those who, in the gloom of death, 
Through all night’s dreary watches weep ; 
And whisper, with thy healing breath, 
“He giveth His belovéd sleep!” 


Thou who, in far-back Hebrew days, 
Didst smile on Bethlehem’s harvest-gold 

When fair Ruth stood, with wistful gaze, 
Between the new life and the old, 

Deep yearning for the nobler part, 
Beneath the holy, sapphire skies ; 

Smile chastely on each maiden’s heart, 
And fix on Truth her eager eyes! 


Thou who, on star-crowned Olivet, 
Didst leave Him in the waning light 
Reluctant oft, His fair locks wet 
With the cold dews of falling night ; 
Who oft didst light, with kindly sky, 
His way to sacred Bethany ; 
Have pity on the weary’s sigh, 
And lift each lone one’s misery ! 


Thou who, with mystic, tender charm, 
Dost bring all weary ones to rest,— 
The folded lambs safe home from harm, 
The babe close to its mother’s breast, 
The swallows to the sheltering eaves, 
The lark down to his grassy sod ; 
Make sweet our dreams which Fancy weaves, 
And leave us in the love of God! 


ALEXANDER LAMONT. 





ON BITS OF OLD FURNITURE 


By THE Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 


II.—THE SEAT 


HE Seat, a vague term from the Im- 
perial Throne to the child’s stool at 
its mother’s feet: one that em- 
braces so many kinds of seat—the 

bench, the settle, the stool, the chair: 
a great deal might be said about them 
all, and it is not easy to compress into 
a few lines all one would like to say. 


Primarily the seat was intended for rest; 
then it came to be symbolical of authority. 
Never, never shall I forget the thrill of indig- 
nation that ran through a party of German 
ladies at an afternoon coffee party, when a 
thoughtless young English girl, with the 
gayest nonchalance seated herself on the 
sofa. Such an action in German eyes was 
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unpardonable, it was worse than dropping an 
H in English cultured society, it was a 
token not only of bad breeding, but of moral 
callousness. For, to a German, the sofa is 
the throne in the drawing-room, reserved 
for the lady of the house, and only to be sat 
upon by such as are personally invited, as a 
matter of honour, to share it with her, as 
the Grafin, the Baronin, or her Excellency. 

“Take away’ that chair,” said Napoleon, 
when discussing the terms of Campo Formio 
with the Austrian plenipotentiary, and when 
according to usage one.was planted on a 
dais to symbolise the presence of the Emperor. 
“ Take away that chair, or I will sit on it; I 
never can endure to see an elevated seat, 
without occupying it myself.” 

The first chair or throne was the piece 
of rock, or log of wood, or mound of earth. 
A seat every man must have after~he has 
done his work. The hunter returns from the 
chase, the ploughman from turning the glebe, 
and fagged he casts himself on the seat near 
his fire; and the children that have been 
crowding there remove to a distance. It is 
his prerogative, it is his due as the bread- 
winner. So the seat by the fire becomes the 
symbol of the head of the house. In the 
prehistoric dwellings, of the stone and early 
bronze age, a dais of stone occupies one 
segment of the circular hut. It served as 
a seat by day and as a bed by night, and the 
fire burned in the midst before this dais. 
That was the ancestor of the settle. The 
settle is an article of furniture that is now 
only seen in farmhouses ; it is a bench with 
a back to it to cut off draughts from behind, 
and sometimes with a canopy over it to cut 
off the down draught unpleasant to bald 
heads. Some settles that I have seen com- 
bine more features than these. The upper 
portion serving as a canopy consists of small 
closed apartments in which the tea and sugar 
are kept, out of the reach of the children. 
Then the back is also occasionally made deep, 
and guarded with doors and converted into 
a cupboard in which the bacon is hung. 
Then the seat is raised and discloses a coffer, 
in which the baby is put, where it is safe, 
whilst the mother is engaged at the fire— 
quite safe—unless the lid were to fall, and 
there is a button at the back to prevent 
this from happening. 

What gossiping has gone on upon those 
settles in farmhouses! What flirtations ! 
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OAK SETTLE. DATE, REIGN OF HENRY VU, 


What wonderful ghost stories have been 
told on them, and what—no, there is one 
thing cannot be done on them and that is, 
hold a heated and angry argument, for you 
are side by side and cannot be opposed to 
one another. A settle provokes demonstra- 
tion of affection, and is incompatible with 
altercations. The sofa is, of course, the 
settle under modern circumstances. We 
have no longer draughts in our rooms to 
chill the spinal marrow just below where our 
head of hair ends on the neck, so the back 
of the settle was reduced. And then a 
desire for more comfort arose, not because in 
past generations men and women worked 
harder, but because they worked less, and 
became dainty in the matter of comfort. 
Moreover, in velvets and silks they were shy 
of the hard oak seat and back, which bruised 
the velvet and crumpled the silk, so the sofa 
was padded and covered with taffetas or 
brocade. And as folk came to sit more and 
stand less, they demanded that the seats 
should be made softer, and ever softer. Wool, 
feathers would not suffice, they must be 
stuffed with springs, and not the seat only, 
but the back and the arms, till none of the 
wood remained visible. That is the history 
of the modern sofa. In its initiation, a stone 
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dais in a circular hut, then a wooden settle, 
now a thing of springs and wool and silk, 
and leather, covering a frame and made fast 
with brass nails. 

The chair, moreover, has gone through 
many transformations, notably about the legs. 
When you come to consider there are but 
two ways in which a chair can be supported, 

















HIGII-BACKED PORTER'S CIIAIR 


its legs must be crossed or upright; the 
cross-legged chairs seem to have been the 
favourites in Anglo-Saxon times, and there 
is much to be said for them. They support 
any weight placed on them in the most per- 
fect manner, and they allow of a good deal 
of movement in the occupant without risk 
of upsetting or of breakage. Again, they do 
not need so much bracing as chairs with up- 
right legs. So the cross-legged chair was 
long in fashion. Sometimes the crossed-legs 
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were at the sides—it is so in the Glastonbury 
chair—sometimes placed immediately under 
the front and back as in the very elegant 
wheel-backed chair given in the illustration. 

With the bracing of the legs of the chair 
when upright much variety existed. At a 
time when the floors of our halls were of 
stone and strewn with rushes, then it was 
necessary for those who sat on chairs much, 
such as ladies, to keep their feet off the pave- 
ment, so that they might not be chilled, and as 
a preventive to rheumatism. Accordingly, the 
early straight-legged chairs very generally have 
the braces at the bottom, and that in front 
served also as a footstool, the lady seated in 
the tall chair kept her feet up and resting on 
the brace. But after a while oaken floors 
were introduced, and the need for footstools 
became less. Then the brace was moved 
upwards, and was made less solid. It was 
even dispensed with altogether in front, and 
employed for no other purpose whatever 
save as a structural element for holding the 
chair together. 

An example is here given of a handsome 
oak chair that came originally from Hampton 
Court. The front and back braces are dis- 
pensed with, and replaced by one that ties the 
side stays together. 

In a paper contributed to “The Trans- 
actions of the Architectural Society,” in 1851, 
there is a significant passage I will venture to 
quote: “ Out of the many owners of Haddon 
that are recorded, most of them had two 
wives, and the majority of monuments one 
sees of knights and squires, tell us the 
deceased had two or more wives. Is it not 
possible that the influence of the damp, 
rush-covered floors, the imperfectly shutting 
doors and windows, and the bad drainage 
of the houses of the olden time, to which the 
ladies of the family were for the most part 
confined, might tend to shorten the duration 
of female life ? The worthy knight was away, 
but the wife and family were at home.” 

Mr. Bliss Saunders, in his admirable 
“ Examples of Carved Oak Woodwork of 
the 16th and 17th Centuries,” says: “ When 
boarded floors came into fashion, it became 
no longer an advantage to have the front 
brace of the chair placed so near the floor, 
and to give more freedom to the feet, it was 
gradually heightened. Some time after this 
the side braces were raised to the same level 
as the front brace, and later still (the first 
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necessity for their use becoming gradually lost 
sight of) they were dispensed with altogether. 
This was the first step towards the bad sys- 
tem of construction, now almost universally 
practised, of leaving the legs of chairs without 
any support at their lower extremities.” 

To what vagaries of folly did not the 
upholsterers of the first half of this century 
run? They curved out the legs of chairs in 
such a manner, as to make them least cap- 
able of resisting pressure from above, and the 
ties were simply put in for ornament, holes 
were drilled in the legs, weakening them, 
and rails for braces thrust into these socket- 
holes, wantonly contradicting their object. 
Happily these chairs were so bad in con- 
struction that the vast majority of them 
have gone to pieces ; but if I had a museum 
I would preserve a specimen of these notable 
attempts how not to do it. ~ 

So much has been said about seats as 
places of rest, that there is no room for any 
words relative to them as symbols of dominion 
and judgment. Yet a seat has ever been 
regarded in the latter aspect. The throne is 
spoken of as the figure that represents autho- 
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rity and power ; and still it is taken as a 
token of being invested with these attributes, 
that a judge, or magistrate, or any officer 
can remain seated, whilst others stand ; and 
though the custom has now unhappily dis- 
appeared, it was usual for a child to stand 
in a room with its parents and not take a 
seat till bidden. It is in the double aspect 
of the chair as a symbol of judgment, and 
as a place of rest after labour, that it is 
spoken of in the Scriptures as set before 
us all hereafter. It is sitting on thrones 
that the saints will judge the world, but it 
is to seats of rest that the faithful ser- 
vants will be called. ‘ Blessed are the 
servants whom the Lord, when He cometh, 
shall find watching ; verily, I say unto you, 
that He shall gird Himself, and make 
them sit down to meat, and will come forth 
and serve them.” And it is to those, 
wearied with long journeys seeking after 
the Truth, that the promise is made, that 
they shall not rest in its attainment. 
‘‘ Many shall come from the east and 
west, and shall sit down with Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom 
of heaven.” 








SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE Rey. Proressor H. C. SHUTTLEWORTH, M.A. 


FIRST EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘The Son of Consolation "—Church 
Hymns, 176 
Lesson : Acts iv. 32 to end ; or, xi. 22 to end 
Text : ‘‘He was a good man”—Acts xi. 24 


BARNABAS 


HERE is nothing more interesting 
than to study the characters of men 
who work together for a great cause, 
or who are grouped around a great 

personality. A schoolmaster studies the 
boys in his class; notes their faults and 
tries to correct them ; observes their powers 
and seeks to bring them out. A tutor ata 
college, a teacher in a church, acts in much 
the same way. We may see that our Lord 
Himself, in His training of the Twelve, 
based His work upon the natural lines of in- 
dividual character. He did not try, for in- 
stance, to make Matthew more like John, 
or Thomas like Peter. Each man was 
trained to be himself, not somebody else. 

And though we are told so little of most 
of our Master’s companions and disciples, 
and even less of the men who worked with 
His great follower, Paul of Tarsus, yet we 
have quite enough to help us in forming a 
good idea of the characters of most of them. 
What sort of men, then, were they who 
helped to build up the early Christian Church ? 
We are going to consider a little group of 
them, just as a looker-on in a school class- 
room or playground might take note of four 
or five boys working or playing together. 
How will they turn out in the unknown 
future years? What marks will time leave 
upon those bright, eager faces? Will they 
win or lose in the great endeavour of human 
life—not the endeavour after success, or 
money, or a great name ; but the far greater 
endeavour after self-mastery and Christ-like- 
ness, the attempt to better and brighten the 
corner of the world in which their lot may 
be cast ? 

The first figure in our group of apostolic 
men is that of a companion and friend of 
Paul in the earlier days of his Christian life 
and work. Barnabas appears to have been 
one of those men who are overshadowed by 


their greater companions. We hardly hear 
of him after Paul rises into the most promi- 
nent place among Christian teachers. He 
was not a great spiritual genius, like the 
Apostle of the Nations; he was, in the 
judgment of his fellows, above all things 
“a good man.” He always appears in the 
sacred story in the same lovable light, from 
the time when he sold his possessions and 
devoted his life to Christ. ‘They called him 
by the beautiful and suggestive name of 
“the son of consolation.” It may well be 
that he owed this honourable title to the 
fact that he was one of those healers of the 
world’s pain and sorrow whose very presence 
is comfort, and help, and strength in the 
time of trouble. It was he who put to rest 
the not unnatural suspicions and fears with 
which the Christian Church at Jerusalem 
regarded Saul, the recent persecutor of the 
faith. It was he who found for the new 
apostle his opportunities of missionary 
work ; he was his trusted colleague and 
friend until an unhappy difference parted 
them ; and for all we are told, Barnabas and 
Paul met in this world no more. Which of 
them was right it is not now possible for us 
to judge. But we shall presently note a 
circumstance which at least makes it probable 
that Paul, with his fiery, enthusiastic temper, 
was somewhat hasty in his judgment of 
Mark’s motive in returning to Jerusalem ; * 
and that Barnabas was right in his more 
favourable estimate of his young kinsman’s 
character. Even the greatest of men will 
make mistakes ; even the best and noblest 
will not always find it possible to agree in 
all things. The New Testament tells us 
plainly that the Christian apostles had their 
faults, that they were not always at one, that 
they were men, not angels. 

The lesson of the life and character of 
Barnabas is the loftiest we can learn. He 
was not so great a man as Paul; but “he 
was a good man.” And goodness is the 
best thing in the world, the highest aim 
which you and I can set before ourselves. 
We may well wish to add something to the 
knowledge of mankind, like Bacon or 


* Acts xiii. 13; xv. 37-39. 
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Darwin ; to throw new lights on human 
life, like Shakespeare; to leave behind us 
beautiful work, for the joy of ages to come, 
like the great painters, or the builders of 
our cathedrals ; or to win a people’s free- 
dom, and lay the foundations of its national 
life, like Mazzini or Cavour. But very few 
can do these things. To all of us, even to 
the simplest and stupidest, is open the life 
of a Barnabas, the character and career of 
one who may not be brilliant or clever, but 
who leaves behind him the lovely memory 
of “a good man.” 


“* Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever . 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long: 
And so make life, death, and that vast For-Ever, 
One grand, sweet song.” 


CHARLES KINGSLEY, 


~~ 


SECOND EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘O blest was he, whose earlier skill” 
Church Hymns, 188 
Lesson: St. Luke x. 1-9, inclusive 
Text: ‘‘Only Luke is with me.”—2 Tim. iv. 12 


LUKE 


THIS was written at the very close of the 
great apostle’s career, when he was “now 
ready to be offered.” He was in prison at 
Rome ; his work was done ; he was shortly 
to die. There was much to make him sad 
and sorrowful ; and he was all but alone at 
the last. One faithful and constant com- 
panion only remained; Luke, whom Paul 
elsewhere speaks of as “the beloved physi- 
cian,” who had been at his side through so 
much of his later ministry, and whose 
medical skill, we may reasonably suppose, 
had been freely at the service of the apostle 
when bodily health and presence were 
weak. 

I have often thought that Luke is the one 
of all the companions of Paul of whom we 
would most gladly know something more 
than we do. For it is plain that he was a 
singularly gifted and attractive person. He 
was a man of science, a doctor; and the 
medical references in his writings show that 
he was acquainted with the best knowledge 
of his time. He was a student and a man 
of culture; the Gospel which bears his 
name, and his book of Acts, are written in a 
more polished literary style than any other 
books of the New Testament, and show that 
the author knew letters. He was a man of 
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poetic feeling and instinct; all the canticles 
or sacred songs of the New Testament are 
found in his Gospel. There is an old. 
Christian tradition, not without some autho- 
rity, that Luke was also an artist, and 
painted a picture of Mary the mother of the 
Lord, which an early Christian writer pro- 
fesses to have seen. It is to this story that 
Rossetti alludes in the 74th sonnet of the 
* House of Life ” series : 
‘* Give honour unto Luke Evangelist ; 
For he it was, the aged legends say, 
Who first taught Art to fold her hands and pray.” 


Clearly, Luke was a many-sided, accomplished 
man; one of the few cultured people who,. 
in God’s providence, were called into the 
fellowship of the Church of fishermen, and 
publicans, and slaves. But Luke was more 
than an accomplished man. A human being 
may be one of the wisest and most learned 
of his race, and yet a hateful and despicable 
creature. Of our own Bacon it was said that 
he was 


‘« The greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind.” 


And though we cannot choose but admire 
the splendid gifts of the great German poet 
Goethe, we can neither respect him nor love 
him asa man. Something more is wanted 
than high powers of mind, and vigorous use 
of them. They must be consecrated by that 
which we have seen was the special charac- 
teristic of Barnabas: love of and devotion 
to goodness. “Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and His righteousness.” And this 
Luke did; this he had. His wide accom- 
plishments and distinguished abilities were 
consecrated to the work of God and the ser- 
vice of man. His medical knowledge and 
skill were devoted to his chief, as we have 
seen ; his literary talents—of which Professor 
Ramsay thinks so highly as to class him with 
the greatest historians of the world*—were 
employed in writing the records of the early 
Church, and collecting the acts and words of 
the Master ; his artistic faculties, if we may 
accept the story, were turned into a similar 
direction. His gifts were consecrated, like 
his life, to Christ and Christ’s servants. 

And he was to Paul that most priceless of 
human helps and consolations—a faithful 
friend. He was with him in many a peril, 
at his side during many a toilsome journey, 


* “St, Paul the Traveller and Roman Citizen,” c. i. 
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and when others were absent, or forsook the 
aged apostle at the last, Luke the faithful 
was with him still. We can well suppose 
what a strength and comfort his constancy 
was ; how it cheered the saintly prisoner in 
these, his last days; how, amid numberless 
discouragements, Luke’s faithfulness became 
a source of hope, and resolve, and consola- 
tion to Paul. Consecration to the highest 
aims of whatever gifts God may have given 
us ; steadfastness in faith and friendship— 
these are noble lessons to learn from any 
man. And we learn them from the slight 
glimpses which the sacred record affords us 
of the character of Luke, the companion of 
Paul. 


THIRD EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘At even, ere the sun was set "— 
Church Hymns, 18 
Lesson : St. James i. 17 to end 
Text: ‘‘Demas forsook me, having loved this present 
age."—(R.V. margin)—2 Tim. iv. 10 
DEMAS 


THERE is a touch of deep personal sorrow 
and disappointment in this brief record of 
backsliding and downfall: as when one 
thinks of a favourite pupil, or trusted col- 
league, who has failed to fulfil the promise 
of former days, and has become only a 
memory and a regret. Some such sorrow 
there is in every life; the beloved child or 
brother, the cherished friend of youth, who 
drops out of our life, and whose name is only 
spoken with a sigh, or never uttered at all. 

This is all we know of Demas. He was 
clearly a companion from whom Paul had 
hoped great things. He had changed; he 
had forsaken the cause to which he had 
given himself, for love of this present world, 
or age. 

There is one change through which we 
must all pass, unless we would remain 
throughout life mere mental dwarfs. We 
must sometimes change our opinions, as we 
learn more and gain wider experience. It 
is often a difficult and a painful change, for 
our opinions are often closely bound up with 
the holiest and dearest memories of our lives. 
Yet loyalty to truth not seldom compels a 
change of mind; everybody changes in 
opinion, except archangels and idiots. 

But it is plain that Demas’s change was 
not of this kind. Paul would not have 


written in tones of such pathetic disappoint- 
ment ofa mere change of view; he had once 
changed his opinions himself, and never 
ceased to thank God that it was so. No; 
the change in Demas was a moral one. It 
was the deliberate choice of a lower level of 
life ; a giving up of the high standard he had 
before followed. Sad to say, it is a matter 
of common experience that men do so de- 
teriorate. One of the greatest of our Eng- 
lish novelists, in her story of ** Romola,” has 
given us a masterly and terrible picture of 
the easy and almost unconscious growth in 
evil in a young man who might have become 
noble and true, but for his hatred of doing 
a duty he disliked. There are many paths 
along which Demas takes his downward way. 
He may get tired of the effort to do right 
and fight against wrong; he may sicken of 
failure and weary of struggle ; or it may be 
that as he grows older, he falls almost un- 
consciously into looking at high ideals from 
the world’s standpoint. He hardly knows, 
perhaps, that he has forsaken the Highest. 
Dr. Newman, in his sermon on the “ Neglect 
of Divine Calls and Warnings,” paints an 
awful picture of Demas standing before the 
eternal Judge, utterly dumbfounded at the 
sentence pronounced upon him, and vainly 
seeking to excuse and explain. 

The secret of his fall is that he “loved 
this present age.” I take this to mean that 
Demas was not content to work for a result 
which he could not see, to sow seed for a 
future harvest. He was one of those who 
are always in a hurry to see some return for 
their labour, and, like children, pull up the 
roots they have planted in order to discover 
if they are growing. All the best work of 
men is of slow growth and development ; 
and spiritual work is necessarily slowest of 
all. You are sowing the seeds of future 
character in your own hearts. Take heed, 
first, that they are good seeds; and, 
next, be patient with their silent, secret, slow 
advance. In your work, too, you are sow- 
ing seed; and you must be patient with its 
growth. For the secret of Demas’s fall was 
his impatience with God’s order. He could 
not wait God’s time, or accept God’s ways. 
He took his own time, and went his own 
way; he deserted from the service, and left 
his chief; we think of him among the men 
who made “the great refusal,” the traitors 
of history. 
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FOURTH EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘ We praise Thy grace, O Saviour "— 
Church Hymns, 173 
Lesson : St. John xv, 1-11, inclusive 
Text: ‘‘ Take Mark and bring him with thee, for he is 
useful to me for ministering.’—2 Tim. iv. 11 
‘Mark... » my fellow-worker.”—Phil. 24 
MARK 


Joun Mark was the son, it would appear, 
of one Mary, a well-to-do Christian lady of 
Jerusalem, probably a widow, since no hus- 
band is mentioned, at whose house the dis- 
ciples were accustomed to meet for prayer ; 
it may have been the headquarters, as it 
were, of the Church of Jerusalem. Mark 
was thus brought at an early age under 
Christian influences ; and it was natural that 
he should be chosen by Barnabas and Saul 
as their companion, or minister, on their 
first missionary journey. We have already 
seen that he did not remain with them, but 
returned to Jerusalem ; perhaps discouraged 
by the perils of the way, perhaps, if we may 
venture to say so, simply homesick, like 
many a young man on his first entrance into 
the great world. We know that Paul saw in 
this conduct a failure of courage or weak- 
ness of moral fibre ; since he refused to take 
Mark for a companion upon a later journey, 
and parted from Barnabas rather than trust 
him again. Silas was chosen in his place, 
Barnabas taking Mark with him, so showing 
that if Paul distrusted him, his relative still 
believed he had the capacity to retrieve his 
mistake. The event seems to prove, as we 
have said, that Barnabas was right. For in 
after years, at the end of his course, we find 
Paul setting a high value upon the work of 
Mark, naming him among his fellow-workers, 
and begging Timothy to bring him along 
with him, since he was useful. Mark had 
failed in his youth; he had lost the confi- 
dence of his chief. But he had now won it 
back, and had wiped out the former failure. 
Paul could, and did, trust him again, and 
longed for his companionship at the last. 
We all make mistakes. Most of us fail as 
grievously as did the young Mark, at some 
time in our lives. But what really matters 
is the use we make of our mistakes and our 
failures. They may lead us to become care- 
less and indifferent, and to give up what 
looks like a struggle too hard for our powers. 
They may drive us into despair and cyni- 
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cism, making us hateful disbelievers in right 
and good, sneering even at our former ideals 
and aims. Perhaps there is no more painful 
sight in this world than that of a man who 
has once followed the highest, and who, be- 
cause he makes mistakes, or falls into failure, 
deliberately gives up the quest of the chief 
good, and, like Demas, contents himself with 
a low moral level of life. But there is another 
and a nobler way; the way Mark took. It 
is the Christian way of repentance. You 
have made a mistake; you have failed; you 
have lost the trust and friendship of one 
whom you respect. Well; God has given 
you the glorious power of repairing your 
failure, and recovering what you have lost. 
Sorrow for the past, humble confession to 
your heavenly Father, and earnest, unfalter 
ing effort after amendment; this is the true 
use of one’s mistakes, the way to treat one’s 
failures. 
** T hold it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 


That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 


And this Mark did. Go thou, and do 
likewise. Paul may have judged him some- 
what severely for the failure of his youth. 
But Paul was too just and too high-hearted 
not to recognise that Mark had repaired 
that old mistake, and to give him his fullest 
and freest confidence once again. God, who 
never judges other than justly, will surely 
let us feel the consequences of our failures. 
But the man who sincerely repents of them, 
and gives his whole heart to the endeavour 
to retrieve them, will as surely be received 
by our Father as was the prodigal son on 
his return. ‘There is joy in the presence 
of the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth.” Blessed are the pure; the 
faithful souls like Luke, steadfast to the end. 
But thanks be to God, blessed also are the 
purified ; the men like Mark, who make 
mistakes, but who have the knowledge and 
the courage to repair them. 


FIFTH EVENING 
Opening Hymn: “ For all Thy saints, who from their 
labours rest "—Church Hymns, 196 
Lesson.: 2 Tim. iv. 6-18, inclusive 
Text: ‘‘I have fought the good fight.”—2 Tim. iv. 7 
PAUL 


Ir would be impossible, within the limits of 
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a short address, to deal thoroughly with one 
of the greatest and most conspicuous persons 
in human history, the Apostle Paul. We 
must be content to take one or two aspects 
of his character, and endeavour to set them 
clearly forth. 

1. He tells us that he became “ all things to 
all men.” This does not mean that he was 
insincere, or that he made light of differences 
in principle. But we can see from his 
sermons and speeches that he always tried 
to find a point of common ground between 
himself and those whom he was addressing. 
See how at Athens he does not directly 
.attack the idolatry which so stirred his spirit, 
but seizes upon the one point where he 
could agree with the Athenians. Look at 
his simple and touching little speech to the 
men of Lycaonia, who were about to do 
sacrifice to Barnabas and himself, in the 
belief that they were gods in human form. 
Look at the way in which he constantly 
addresses the hostile Jews as one who was a 
Jew himself, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, a 
very Pharisee. Surely this is the true 
method of religious discussion and contro- 
versy. It has been said that men are 
mostly right in what they affirm, and wrong 
in what they deny. In any case, let us 
follow Paul’s method, and lay stress upon 
the matters wherein we agree, before we 
quarrel, if we must, over our differences. 
After all, we agree in many more things 
than we differ upon. 

2. Paul loved men. He would sacrifice 
himself for them, labour for them, suffer for 
them, place his splendid talents and great 
learning at their service, and never expect 
return or reward. He was persecuted, re- 
buffed, slandered, ill-treated, time after time, 
by the very men to whom he was devoting 
himself and all that he had. Yet he never 
lost hope or courage; he just went steadily 
on with his work for them. “TI will very 
willingly spend myself for you and be spent, 
though the more abundantly I love you the 
less I am beloved.” That is not a common 
thing. It is only too common to see men 
who are trying to help their fellows, mis- 
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understood and thwarted by ignorance and 
stupidity and sin. And itis only too common 
to see such men lose heart, and come to 
despise mankind for their blindness and folly 
and perverseness. The truly heroic soul, 
like Paul, will only pity them even when 
they ill-treat him, and renew to the last 
the effort to serve them. Paul here, as 
elsewhere, followed in his Master’s foot- 
steps: “who, when He was reviled, reviled 
not again.” 

3. This leads us to call attention to Paul’s 
devotion to Christ. Never was there a more 
striking example seen of entire and whole- 
hearted devotion. Paul had given himself 
to Jesus Christ; he looked upon his own 
life as lost in that of his Master: “ Yet not 
I, but Christ, that liveth in me.” His aim 
was ‘to be transformed into Christ’s image,” 
to be “ crucified with Christ.” No sacrifice 
was too great, no peril too threatening ; it 
was cheerfully met for the Lord’s sake. This 
again is not common in men of an ardent, 
enthusiastic temperament, conscious of great 
powers. Such men are only too apt to 
magnify themselves, and to seek their own 
glory and advancement. Paul did not live 
for himself ; he lived for Jesus Christ. 

Is it possible for us to do this? We know 
that it is. Beneath all the outward business 
and hurry of life ; behind all the work, the 
play, the joy, the sorrow, which make up our 
earthly days, there may be, there must be, 
the devoted heart, the spirit of consecration 
to Christ, which inspires all our labour, and 
gives tone and colour to all we do. Only 
then can we hope to feel as did Paul at the 
last. He had little, as men would think, to 
make him happy or hopeful in his condemned 
cell. But his faith in the Lord, to whom he 
had given himself, flamed up in splendour of 
unfaltering trust ; and he breaks into that 
exultant outburst: “I have fought the good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith!” Old men are often sad and 
despondent and hopeless of the world they 
are leaving. Paul was radiant with undying 
hope because he was devoted to a Master 
who never fails His servants. 
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MANDOMBE’S SACRIFICE 


By FRANCES B. TROUP 


ANDOMBE stumbled as he crossed 
the threshold of the little mission 
house that overlooked the Congo 
River. It was not that the light 

blinded him as he came from the cool shade 
of the interior into the glare of the noontide 
tropical sunshine, nor was he overcome by 
malafu (palm wine), yet he seemed totally 
unconscious of his surroundings. 

He strode with swift steps across the 
clearing, and pushed his way into the thick 
jungle that still remained almost in its primi- 
tive luxuriance on a promontory a short dis- 
tance away. As he walked he thrust aside 
the tangled mass of clinging vines and low 
shrubs ; he passed unnoticed the gorgeous 
red lilies that sprang up in an open space ; 
he even paid no attention to a boy who was 
climbing a palm-tree in order to get the 
gourd full of malafu at the base of the 
branches. The gourd had been placed there 
by some one else, and the lad was pleased 
that Mandombe failed to see his attempt to 
steal it. 

Mandombe made his way to a remote 
point where a tall palm-tree stood on the 
sloping bank. He threw himself down at 
its foot and looked out across the little bay 
of the river that made in below him. The 
water here was calm and placid, though it 
swirled angry and muddy around the end of 
the promontory. From this place Mandombe 
could see a hut in a clearing on the bank, a 
neatly thatched hut which he had built him- 
self, and to which, more than twelve moons 
ago, he had taken his dusky bride. The 
missionaries had made a grand wedding for 
him, and had presented him with numerous 
gifts to furnish his home, and had shown 
him many ways of making it more comfort- 
able than those of his neighbours. He could 
just distinguish the white garment of his wife 
as she sat at the door pounding maize with 
a great ivory pestle, which she had brought 
with her from her home on the distant Upper 
River. He could fancy her crooning to the 
baby that lay basking in the sun, kicking 
out its shining limbs as it strove to catch 
the glistening ivory in its mother’s hands. 
He turned his head and looked up the 


river ; the sight of home unmanned him ; he 
had come there to think and make up his 
mind to a great deed, and he must put the 
idea of home out of his thoughts for the 
moment. Some men were paddling a canoe 
down the stream between the rapids—people 
from his own district, he could see. Yes, 
he must do it for their sakes—for the sake 
of all his black brothers. 

He had gone to the mission-station that 
morning with a gift of eggs for his friends 
there. The night before he had noticed the 
smoke from the little steamer as she rounded 
the bend of the river, and he knew fresh eggs 
would be acceptable ; the missionaries would 
wish to entertain their guests as luxuriously 
as might be and these would be a welcome 
addition to their scanty feast. Mandombe 
had not been feeling well lately ; a strange 
languor hung over him and he meant to ask 
the missionary to doctor him if he had the 
opportunity. So he had announced his 
errand to Malanga, the missionaries’ boy, and 
waited in the shaded verandah for his 
summons. Presently he had been ushered 
into a cool room where Mr. Roberts was 
sitting with his three visitors ; one he recog- 
nised, a missionary who had married a native 
of the coast, a woman who lived to benefit 
her kindred, and there she sat: beside her 
husband, her kindly dark face forming a 
contrast to the fair ones of her companions. 
The third person he knew not, but he after- 
wards learned that he was a great doctor. 

Leaving his friends, Mr. Roberts had taken 
Mandombe to an inner room to ask him his 
errand. How quietly the missionary had 
questioned him about his symptoms and 
then with what a sad voice he had told 
Mandombe of his fears! Mandombe’s face 
had blanched in spite of the dusky colour of 
his skin, for although he had himself fancied 
that that horrible disease might have attacked 
him, yet it was another thing to have his 
vague fears confirmed by the white man. 
Mr. Roberts had almost reassured him the 
next moment when he had said that a great 
doctor was in the other room and he would 
examine Mandombe, but, seeing the dark 
face light up, he had warned him that per- 
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haps even this learned one could do him no 
good. 

The doctor had entered, Mr. Roberts had 
described the symptoms and almost below 
his breath murmured the dread words 
“ sleeping sickness.” The doctor had shown 
keen interest. He had read much of this 
disease, but had never seen a case. He had 
examined Mandombe carefully with strange 
gleaming instruments, and at times had made 
short breathless comments or asked abrupt 
questions. At last he had shaken his head 
and Mandombe had felt his worst fears con- 
firmed. 

Ah! the doctor had said, it is such an 
obscure disease! If we could only per- 
suade some one of the sufferers to go home 
to England to let the great doctors actually 
see a case! How long did Mr. Roberts 
say that he thought this man might live ? 
Three months, or four? It would be a fine 
thing if for the sake of his fellows he would 
undertake it. Yes, a noble thing. What a 
blessing he might confer by such self-sacri- 
fice! Would not like to urge him to leave 
his wife and child? Ah, but what would 
that be if by such sacrifice he was able to 
save his people from this terrible disease ? 
Nay, perhaps his own child would be saved 
from a like death, if we only had the oppor- 
tunity to study the case and could learn 
what remedies would be of use. Of course, 
one could not expect to cure him though we 
might lengthen his life, and at all events give 
him every comfort in his last days. 

This and much more the great doctor had 
said, and though Mandombe had not been 
able to understand every word of it, yet he 
nad grasped the meaning. He knew that if 
he had the sleeping sickness his life could be 
measured by a few moons, nay, perhaps only 
one or two. He had been taught also the 
nobility of self-sacrifice. Had he not heard 
many a time and oft of the sacrifice Jesus 
had made for all men, even for the black 
people? He had long ago formed the desire 
to accomplish something great, something 
noble. He had studied hard with the object 
ot being able to teach his own people, but 
here was the opportunity to do something 
for their poor suffering bodies. The mission- 
aries could teach them, could save their 
souls by the aid of other native pupils, but 
for him a different way of helping them was 
pointed out ; he, a sufferer from the sleeping 
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sickness, could. do for them what none of the 
missionaries could do. 

As his meditations reached this point, 
Mandombe roused himself with an effort, 
shaking himself like a Newfoundland dog 
and walking a few steps from the palm-tree. 
He knew he must fight against this languor, 
this lethargy; danger lay in giving way to 
this tendency to sleep. 

As he walked to and fro he recalled how 
as a child he had been playing, as was his 
custom, beneath this very tree when he saw 
the smoke from a little steamer coming up 
the river; how interested he was in this 
novel sight, how he watched its approach 
and listened to the throbbing of its engine, 
and the plash of its paddles heard distinctly 
across the water in the stillness of a tropical 
noonday. Then how the men from the 
village, roused from their siesta, rushed to 
the beach to gaze upon the strange creature, 
for they believed it to be endowed with life. 
With even greater vividness he could see 
them flying up the bank, when a shrill whistle 
smote upon the air. His own fright was 
intense. 

He looked back upon other experiences ; 
when the missionaries had settled near his 
native village how he watched them erect 
their little house in the clearing, and how he 
ventured near enough one day to speak with 
a white man. His jolly face and gleaming 
teeth had struck the man as ludicrous in 
some way, and it was with an effort that he 
suppressed a tendency to laugh, fearing to 
offend the child of the forest. But Man- 
dombe had perceived this, and giving vent 
to an unearthly shriek he turned a somer- 
sault and came up smiling to find the white 
man laughing heartily. They were friends 
from that day, His voice was soon heard 
in the soul-stirring hymns sung on Sundays 
in the little chapel. He even helped to 
plant the creepers that now clambered over 
the white cottage in such unbridled luxuri- 
ance. He remembered the kindness of the 
missionary when his mother lay dying of this 
terrible disease. 

Again he roused himself, for he had re- 
sumed his seat under the tree. He recalled 
the day he first noticed her illness ; when he 
came home and found her sleeping at the 
door of the hut. He had tended her as best 
he could, and the experience gained at her 
bedside stood him in good stead when his 
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friend, the missionary, lay ill of the fever and 
Mandombe was his only nurse. He thought, 
too, of the wooing of his wife, and how at 
times even then he felt this drowsiness steal 
over him. And the baby—that was such a 
part of himself, was he to die of this terrible 
disease also? He had been told that his 
father and brother had died of it; he knew 
his mother had succumbed to it, and at this 
moment he was himself attacked by it. 
Were all his family to suffer from it? Was 
it hereditary, as some believed ; or was it 
contagious, as others asserted? None could 
tell for certain. Ah, it came back to his 
mind, if the English doctors could see him 
die, they might devise some means of saving 
the others. He would go with the great 
doctor who had promised to take care of 
him. He would be returning next week, he 
had said ; all could be put in order by that 
time. Mandombe would make the sacrifice 
to save his fellow-countrymen, but above all 
to save that dear littie piece of ebony that 
was lying at the door of his hut. It was but 
dying to them, his wife and child, a little 
sooner, perhaps only one moon or perhaps 
two. What would that matter? He knew that 
he must die soon, ah, in such a brief time! 
Yes, he must do what he could to save 
them. 

The thought caused him to turn his face 
homeward, and with silent, swift steps he 
made his way along the river-bank. A small 
venomous snake crept across his path; he 
had not lost control of his hands yet, for he 
killed it with a blow from a well-aimed stone. 
His wife’s shrill greeting sounded in his ears, 
and he snatched up the crowing “ pickin” 
(little child) and perched it upon his shoulder 
as he advanced to the door. There was no 
need to tell her now; he must see the 
missionary to-night and talk the matter over 
with him, and ¢hen he would tell her and say 
good-bye. 


That evening Mandombe left his hut and 
passed through the little garden of maize 
and manioc which he had taken such pains 
to cultivate and guard against the parching 
of the drought. On he walked through the 
motionless forest, where the full moon cast 
sharp-cut heavy shadows; he climbed the 
slope to the little white mission-house, where 
the visitors were seated with their host on 


the verandah, smoking and talking. It was 
XXV—4o 


already late, and he knew that they would 
not linger much longer in the miasma-filled 
air. He waited in the shadow till they 
parted with cheery words for the night. To 
his delight Mr. Roberts stayed behind to 
attend to some small household matter. 

Mandombe approached and made himself 
known. In a few simple words he told of 
his resolution, of the sacrifice he proposed 
to make for the sake of his people. The 
missionary’s heart leapt within him as he 
listened. Surely nobility of purpose existed 
beneath the black skin as great, nay, almost 
greater he felt, than under the white one. 
The task of elevating the negro and inculca- 
ting religion was possible indeed, and his 
past discouragements for the moment van- 
ished. He questioned Mandombe, and 
found he was aware that many anxieties and 
dangers must be encountered in the journey 
into the unknown world; “but,” he re- 
iterated, “what is that, master, compared 
with the blessing to my people?” He saw, 
too, that Mandombe felt keenly the idea of 
separation from his wife, that was the chief 
thing he feared; but, if for a moment he 
vacillated as he spoke of her, the thought of 
the child inheriting the dread disease nerved 
him to the undertaking, and he would say, 
with a touch of savage stoicism, “ But I 
leave them only a few moons sooner, for the 
sleep comes upon me even now!” Still the 
missionary hesitated; to-morrow might bring 
other thoughts; although the idea was 
worthy of every encouragement, nothing 
must be done without consideration. 

When the morrow came Mandombe was 
still firm in his decision, and the great doctor 
eagerly took up the scheme. A few days 
saw every arrangement completed, and the 
little steamer carried Mandombe, heavy- 
heartedly, away from his wife and child. She 
wept as though he were indeed dead, but 
she, too, had been taught by the mis- 
sionaries, and, in spite of her grief, accepted 
the sacrifice for the sake of the child. The 
missionaries had promised to care for her. 

The voyage down the river and upon the 
great ocean steamer was intensely exciting 
to Mandombe, and yet the attacks of languor 
and sleepiness daily increased, although the 
doctor did what he could to combat the 
disease. ‘The arrival in Indon, with all its 
noise and bustle, scarcely roused him. 
When he lay passive in the white cot in the 
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hospital, or walked up and down with such 
energy as he possessed to overcome the 
drowsiness, he seldom wakened completely 
to his surroundings. Greater doctors than 
his friend visited him daily, examinations of 
his poor body succeeded each other with 
tiring monotony, till at last the disease 
increased to such an extent that his friend 
put a stop to these disturbing visits, and he 
was left in peace. 

One brilliant summer day, when the sun 
shone with almost as intense a heat upon 
the London Hospital as upon his hut on 
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the banks of the Congo, Mandombe moved 
uneasily, and his friend the doctor, who was 
watching beside him, leaned forward to catch 
the unintelligible words he was muttering. 
Then his breathing became laboured, but 
presently it ceased, with the tired sigh of a 
child falling asleep. 

In a short time all that could be learnt 
from his poor, wasted body was known to 
the doctors, and, although as yet no efficient 
remedy for the terrible sleeping sickness has 
been discovered, Mandombe’s sacrifice was 
accomplished. 





A GARDEN IDYL 


How will this garden look in years to come, 
When I shall lie forgotten in my grave, 

When others sit beneath this leafy dome, 
And listen to the streamlet’s rippling 


wave ? 


These rose-trees with their blossoms fresh and 
fair, 
Which ever gave such deep delight to me, 
Will others tend them with as loving care, 
And from all blighting insects keep them free? 


The groups of Iris, purple, gold, and white, 
The Fleur-de-lys, in ancient days held dear ; 
Others will hail their opening with delight, 
And see the sun shine through their petals 
clear, 


The medlar-tree with branches spreading wide, 
Making cool shade through the long summer 
day: 
Will happy children hither come and hide, 
Or lie down here to rest when tired with play? 


The little birds that perch along the wall, 
And wait for me to scatter crumbs around, 
Will come as quickly at anothers call, 
And warble to some new friend they have 
found. 


And other feet will tread this smooth green lawn, 
Other eyes watch the sunset glory pass, 
And looking o’er the quiet fields at dawn, 
Will see bright dewdrops glistning on the 


grass, 


Let not these fancies sadden me, O Lord, 
For rather would I glad and thankful be 
That others may delight in what I’ve stored, 


And my flow’rs draw perchance some heart 
to Thee. 





E.S,S. W. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


NE of the conditions of our com- 
petitions is that all the papers 
sent in shall be “ original”; that 
is, they should all be “ made up” 

by the competitors “out of their own heads.” 
All our readers do not appear to have 
thoroughly understood this, which we hope 
is at least clearly enough put now. 

In this connection, too, it may be worth 
while to say that a competitor’s best chance 
of success consists in expressing his or her 
own thoughts, feelings, or views, and not in 
trying to think or write after the manner of 
some other (probably much older) person. 

Several very interesting papers have been 
sent in this month for the prose competition, 
the prizes of which have been awarded as 
follows. : 


FIRST PRIZE 
MY EARLIEST RECOLLECTIONS 


Most people, when young, have probably 
wondered at the great size and importance 
of things which now appear comparatively 
small and insignificant. I recollect clearly 
how I used to regard with awe harmless 
hens, whose size and fierceness were to my 
mind very considerable. 

One of my earliest recollections is of 
squeezing myself through a space in the 
fence surrounding a field, in which grew 
large numbers of buttercups. This field 
seemed to me a plain of interminable extent, 
in which one might easily lose one’s way if 
care was not taken. Then, again, I con- 
sidered it quite a work of art to gather and 
retain a handful of these wonderful, dazzling 
buttercups, so apt to fall after becoming 
withered and limp with the hot firm grasp 
on their stems. ‘This field was visited often, 
fresh beauties being revealed in its vast ex- 
panse every time I went to explore it. 

Another very early recollection I have is 
of measuring my height by standing under a 
pantry shelf and trying to touch it. I re- 
member wondering how queer it must feel 
to be tall enough—not only to touch the 
shelf with finger-tips—but also to look down 
upon it, literally, 


Now, at the advanced age of sixteen, I 
no longer look upon hens as gigantic crea- . 
tures; I no longer think the “ buttercup 
field” a vast plain; and, possessing a stature 
of more than five feet, I can, with perfect 
ease, look down upon that pantry shelf. 


AGNES PICKEN 
(16 years), 
Baillieston, near Glasgow, 


SECOND PRIZE 
MY EARLIEST RECOLLECTION. 


THE first incident I clearly remember is a 
very tragic one. It happened on board the 
steamer during a trip to Bordeaux. At that 
time I had reached the glorious age of three 
and a half, and wearing sailor-suits, and 
having shorn locks, I was very often taken 
for a boy, and was consequently much teased. 

One morning I was nursing my oldest and 
best-beloved doll, when one of my tormentors, 
a gentleman with an inordinate love of teasing, 
appeared on deck. He came up and com- 
menced his tortures, teasing me about my 
doll, saying that little boys ought not to play 
with dolls, and so forth. Finally, my trea- 
sure was torn from me, and before any re- 
monstrance could be made—no doubt in 
the shape of vigorous lung exercises—my 
dear Victoria was twirling in the air, fastened 
to a rope suspended from the rigging. ‘The 
ascent was accomplished in safety, but the 
final jerk was too sudden. I can still see 
the little flutter of pink in mid-air, and hear 
the faint splash in the water below, before my 
darling was whirled into the swell of the 
steamer and vanished from sight for ever. 

I shall never forget the feeling of mingled 
despair and fury with which I fled from my 
persecutor; and although he gave me a 
beautiful doll in its place, it never gained 
the same favour as my long-loved, and lost, 
Victoria. 

MABELLE TAPSCOTT 
(16 years), 
Wintersdorf, Birkdale, Southport. 


In the poetry competition the prizes are 
awarded ; 
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FIRST PRIZE 
THE RAINBOW. 


SEE the arch of heavenly light, 
Suddenly flashing on our sight ! 
No more rain to-night ! 


How did it come in the fragrant air ? 
Whose was the hand that placed it there, 
Like a garland fair? 


’Twas God who set it in the skies, 
That message of hope for weary eyes, 
That glimpse of Paradise. 


Look now! It gently fades away, 
We mortals cannot make it stay ; 
’Tis but a transient ray. 


Though ’tis lost to outer view, 
It fills our thirsty hearts anew 
With sweet refreshing dew. 
AGNES HENDERSON 


(14 years), 
Glasgow, 


SECOND PRIZE 
SUMMER SHOWERS 


Dark clouds are gathering in the west, 
The birds have hushed their joyous song, 
With bated breath and heaving breast, 
We watch the clouds their course along. 


But now at last the storm-cloud breaks, 
The welcome drops fall to the ground. 

The sudden breeze the tree-top shakes, 
The soft rain from it flies around. 


How pleasant are the summer showers, 
Upon the dry and dusty land ; 

For they revive the drooping flowers, 
And gladness reigns on either hand. 


The drops come pattering from the sky, 
And fall upon the thirsty fields ; 

The hedges and the woods were dry, 
Now every leaf a fragrance yields. 


The birds now wake and sing again, 
Before they crouched with silent song. 

The flowers bloom in wood and lane, 
Where’er we pass in gladsome throng. 


BERYL BLACKMAN 


(14 years), 
Streatham, S.W. 


The following verses, notwithstanding 
their defective rhyme and metre, are well 
worthy of a place in these pages. We hope 
to hear from Brownie again. 


SUMMER SHOWERS 


Sort y fall the summer showers, 
Sprinkling all the trees and flowers ; 
The fruits once more are ripened, 
And poor Jack Frost is frightened. 


The birds are in the bushes, 

But on the rain [shower] rushes. 

And Robin Redbreast, the gardener’s friend, 
Has made his singing come to an end. 


The seeds at once begin to grow, 

And the flowers no longer remain so low. 
The brownies are singing, 

While the bluebells are ringing. 


The clouds are tinged with blackness, 
But on the earth is fatness, 

Because the crops are good, 

And we have plenty of food. 


Let us thank Him who sent the rain, 
And by it let us gain ; 

Ask Him to send us our part 

Of His rain of righteousness on our heart. 


BROWNIE HAMMOND 


(9 years), 
Caledon, Co, Tyrone. 


COMPETITIONS FOR OCTOBER 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
AUGUST 20. 


First and Second Prizes (books of the published price of 
tos. and 5s.) for an original Prose Paper on any sub- 
ject not exceeding 250 words, 


First and Second Prizes (of similar value) for an original 
Poem on or to a picture, not exceeding 20 lines. 


ConpiTions.—A ge limit, not over seventeen years ; con- : 
tributions (in all cases original) to bear name, address, f 
and age of writer; the Editor, whose decision shall be 
final, to have the right to insert in the Magazine the 
contribution of any competitor. No MSS. returned. 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


R. HORTON has made the pictures painted 
D by Tissot the subject of a Sunday evening 
address at Hampstead. To those who 
have seen the collection, or intend to do so, some 
particulars of what he terms the artist’s conver- 
sion are interesting. Itseems that up to fifty years 
of age Tissot was well known as a painter in the 
French vein of beautiful, though trivial (sometimes 
worse than trivial) subjects. In 1886 he had it in 
mind to paint a series representing the life of women 
in Paris, and visited a church in order to make a 
sketch for one of them to be entitled La femme a 
la mode, The idea of the picture was a fashion- 
able woman singing in the choir for the sake of 
applause, with much ostentatious display of her 
voice and dress. However, in this church the 
artist was impressed with the truth and reality of 
the service of Christ, and the idea Of painting 
the history of His life became his one absorb- 
ing thought and desire. Then followed his ten 
years of work, during which time the painter 
appears to have “‘ been in a personal and sympa- 
thetic contact with our Lord Himself, until he had 
gained some of the understanding which they had 
at the first who saw with their eyes and beheld, 
while their hands handled, the Word of life."’ 





Tue Rev. Robert Whitaker McAll is another 
example of a man who passes middle life without 
having commenced the work with which his 
name will always be associated. Dr. McAll wasa 
much respected minister in England, fifty years of 
age, when he visited Paris on a holiday excursion 
in the August of 1871. Out of this visit the well- 
known McAll Mission sprang. The populace were 
smarting under the evils arising out of a great war; 
their hearts were bleeding, humiliated, and em- 
bittered; all was unrest, and fever was in men’s 
minds. Mr. McAll, walking round the most de- 
graded districts of Paris, found the tracts he gave 
away acted as balm to their wounded natures. 
This, he thought, is my field of work, and in a few 
short weeks he was domiciled amongst them—not 
without much anxiety and much self-denial, for no 
man breaks the ties of home and gives up his 
nationality without a terrible wrench. He began 
work at once. His method was to establish himself 
in an empty shop and entice the passers-by to come 
in and listen. The work was purely undenomina- 
tional. ‘I am a Christian,’’ Dr. McAll once 
said in reply to a Frenchman's question as to his 
shade of belief. On that he founded his mission. 
The moment was opportune and the work spread 
rapidly. ‘‘ One hundredand fifty-five present. It is 
wonderful,” he is able to write. For twenty years 
Dr. McAll was spared to carry on his evangelical 
labours, and when he was called away there were 


136 centres in Paris in which services were held 
each week-night, and branches in many provincial 
towns. 





Ovr readers must turn to the biographical volume 
recently issued to gather the details of his work, 
but the lessons which those who knew Dr. McAll 
best learnt from his life are: 

(1) To accomplish great things for God you must 
make a small beginning. 

(2) To God must be devoted the whole of your 
heart and life. What was very noticeable 
in Dr. McAIl’s work was the thoroughness 
with which it was consecrated to God. 

(3) Always be at God’s disposal. Had Dr. 
McAIll remained as an honoured pastor in 
England against his own inward conviction 
there would have been no great mission in 
Paris as there is to-day. The path of duty 
is the only road by which we can reach 
a happy resting-place. 





Once when travelling to address a meeting, Bishop 
Thorold arrived on the station platform just in 
time to see the train, with more than humorous 
glee, snorting out of the station. He was much 
disappointed at the thought of being late, and in 
his distress turned to the person nearest to hand for 
sympathy and advice. 

**What am I to do, I should like to know?” he 
asked, 

The friendly porter addressed advanced a step or 
two, and as he touched his hat said, ‘‘ There is 
another train in thirty-five minutes, and your Lord- 
ship had best sit down and think." 


——_—_= 


THE Bishop knew the value of the advice, and 
passed it on for the benefit of others. The porter 
did not know, perhaps, that if his advice were 
acted upon by every one who hears of it, and if 
they in their turn repeat it to their friends, one 
great hindrance to the realisation of God's goodness 
would be removed. It is only the thoughtless that 
do not heed. When a man begins to dwell upon 
the facts of his own sinful life, and then thinks for 
a minute of all the sacrifices mace for him—thinks 
‘‘what the historic person of Jesus was, how He 
looked, what He did, what He said, what impres- 
sion He inevitably produced upon all who saw Him 
and heard Him, the spontaneous faith will begin to 
spring in his heart, and he will know that it is the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the 
world ;"’ and the foundations of wickedness must 
totter and fall. Those whose aim is to keep Christ 
out of people’s hearts and replace Him by all the 
frivolities of the present age, know that the motto 
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once stuck up over a doubtful place of amusement 
—‘ Do not think "—is their best watchword. 





Tue Vicar of All Saints, Lambeth, has met with 
encouragement in his experimental early service. 
The parish is unique, inasmuch as a large number 
of his parishioners are employed from six in the 
morning until late at night on the railway, and 
have no opportunity in the ordinary course of 
things of attending a service. The Rev. Allen 
Edwards, Jr., has met the want by throwing open 
his church at 5.30 a.m. on Thursdays. The service 
in each department is very brief, the sermon not 
lasting more than five minutes, but it gives the 
men a chance to start the day with prayer and 
praise, and the fact that something like five 
hundred railway men and others assemble together 
at this early hour shows that where the means are 
to hand the masses are not so slow to accept them 
as some would have us believe, 





Mr. C, T. Strupp, once famous as a cricketer, and 
now a missionary to the Chinese, has been re- 
counting some of his first experiences in China. 
He found no difficulty in getting a street audience, 
for the people listened out of curiosity, and then 
their interest was aroused sufficiently to chat with 
him. ‘‘ What you say seems to be right, but it is 
no good to us. We cannot leave our sins; there 
is no repentance for us,’’ was the burden of their 
words. And they spoke truly. Their deadly curse 
—the use of opium—is too deeply rooted to be 
easily done away with. As a result, opium refuges 
are necessary, and not until a man can be induced 
to enter one ofthem is there hope for him. Taking 
the first instance that came to Mr. Studd’s notice, 
we. have a typical example of the way in which 
Chinese life is remodelled. 





“ AFTER establishing our refuge for a little time in 
came a man, a box-maker, to break off his opium. 
He was just a thorough heathen, a mocker and 
scoffer, refusing to listen for some time to anything 
against the idols or hear anything about the Gospel. 
By-and-by he began to think and to see that the 
idols must be false, and then when he got the 
thought of the idols out of him the Gospel began 
to come into him; and one day after we had been 
speaking about the Holy Ghost he knelt down and 
asked God to give him the Holy Ghost. God did 
so, and enabled him to go through things which 
you and I could not.” 
In the United States all but 8 per cent. of the 
population belong to twenty-six religious denomina- 
tions, The principal bodies are: 
Roman Catholic . 6,257,871 | Presbyterian © 1,278,332 
Methodist . . 4,589,284 Lutheran . . 1,231,072 
Baptist . ° + 39712,468 

It appears, therefore, that of the total church 
membership, about seven-tenths are Romanists, 





Methodists, and Baptists combined, and about 
three-tenths Romanists alone. About four-sevenths 
of the Protestant membership are Methodists 
and Baptists alone; or, in round figures, 8,000,000 
out of 14,000,000. In the number of their organi- 
sations, or churches and congregations, both the 
Methodists and Baptists far exceed the Roman 
Catholics, the explanation being that the Catholic 
parishes are much greater on the average, some of 
them containing as many as 14,000 communicants. 
THE manner in which wild animals suffer and die 
is a chapter in natural history about which natura- 
lists can tell us least, but the preparation of skele- 
tons for museums and collections shows that the 
poor creatures meet with many fractured bones 
and rough knocks, which appear, after a fashion, to 
heal themselves. There seem to be two instincts 
amongst the animals themselves in time of sickness— 
the natural impulse to aid the sick, and the brute 
instinct to hasten death at the first sign of weak- 
ness and ill-health. In looking for an explanation, 
says Mr. C. J. Cornish in a volume on “ Animals 
at Work and Play ’"—a book quite equal in charm 
to his previous works—‘* we find something parallel 
to our own development, for domestication, equiva- 
lent to civilisation, does produce a tendency to- 
wards the emotions of pity and benevolence.” 





A courte of instances of intelligent sympathy, one 
of beast and one of bird may be related. As an 
elephant train was travelling between Lucknow 
and Seetapore an elephant became lame, and, 
unable to continue the journey, it knelt down. 
The next in the column, seeing the pain it was in, 
refused to go on until it had removed some of the 
load from the injured animal’s back. The second 
instance relates how a falcon was flown at a carrion 
crow which it brought down to the ground. The 
crow's mate had followed the flight and capture, 
and descended from a great height and with much 
force struck the hawk from its quarry and both 
crows flew off unhurt. Here the crow joined 
courage to its sympathy, and also showed con- 
siderable sagaciousness at striking its blow at the 
best possible moment. 

‘Ir there were no other world this world would be 
all the more valuable,” a friend once said to Tenny- 
son. But the poet, who uttered so well the average 
man’s hopes and feelings, knew much better the 
secret of living, and replied, ‘‘ It is only the light shed 
on our earth from another world which gives it 
any value. The thought of working for the human 
race is not incentive enough to virtue if man is not 
immortal. The whole race will be extinct, proba- 
bly, in a few thousand years. All the greatest 
aspirations are without meaning if man be not 
immortal. Religious belief is necessary to give life 
any meaning or value, A man without religious 
aspirations is only half a man.”’ 
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the Drummond Castle has shown itself in 

many beautiful deeds and much Christian 
sympathy. The annals of shipwreck can record 
nothing more pathetic than the tender reverence 
which the Bretons have bestowed upon the dead. 
When one remembers that former generations 
of the islands of Ushant and Moléne were 
“wreckers" gloating over their human prey, 
their piety stands out in bolder relief than ever. 
Many a bereaved relative will carry in the mind’s eye 
for all time a vision of the men, women, and children 
kneeling in the little chapel of Ushant, whilst the 
good curé performed the last offices of his Church 
over those whom they loved and cherished. The 
curé, we are told, felt a scruple about admitting the 
dead bodies of Protestants into his church, and 
reading the Roman Catholic Service over them; 
but a voice reminded him that ‘*God~knew no 
creed,”’ and the great truth triumphed over his pre- 
judices, and, to his undying credit, the service went 
on. The one piece of relief to the terrible disaster 
is the nearness into which nations have felt drawn. 
They are as one family mourning the loss of some 
of its well-beloved members. The Churches also 
have been brought into closer communion. ‘ Our 
lamentable religious divisions,’’ says the President 
of the Wesleyan Conference, “‘ are for awhile for- 
gotten, the common Christian emotions of compas- 
sion for the sorrow-stricken and reverence for the 
body have caused all hearts to beat together,” 


| profound grief aroused by the sinking of 


—_-— 


Tue Government have met with so much unex- 
pected opposition that they have been obliged to 
drop the Education Bill from their programme. 
Whenever the question of religious teaching in our 
schools crops up, a dozen dissentient voices are 
heard, no matter what the proposal may be. ‘This 
Bill found opponents in every quarter, and its pro- 
moters had no option but to withdraw it. One thing, 
however, does seem plain. In Nonconformist 
circles there is a growing wish in favour of unsec- 
tarian Bible teaching where once there was a lean- 
ing towards secular education. If the reading of the 
Bible were eliminated from the curriculum, it is 
doubtful whether many boys and girls would know 
much ofits contents. By reading a small portion day 
by day the true foundation of a good moral charac- 
ter, which is the backbone of a State, is laid. 
And if only as a classic, Bible history should be 
taught in every school. It is possible to do this 
without expounding any creed. 





Tue Pope's Encyclical, which the Archbishop of 
York characterises as showing the loving spirit 
and unfailing courage of the writer, is evidently 
meant for all Christendom. It strikes a note of 


THE MONTH 


sincerity, but it is not likely to effect the 
object with which it was written, for no amount 
of pleasant words will effect a union of Churches 
when the basis of an agreement is the papal 
supremacy and sacerdotalism. Although the most 
sanguine hold contrary opinions, it seems very doubt- 
ful whether years of discussion on points of doc- 
trinal difference between the sects will bring about 
the much talked-of unity. That there is much 
more toleration than there used to be and much 
more co-operation for objects which will benefit 
the whole community no one can deny or regret, 
but that is where matters stand and beyond which 
they are not likely to go. 


THE old custom of preaching the Commemo- 
ration Sermon from a stone pulpit in the Quad- 
rangle of Magdalen College, Oxford, which has 
been in abeyance for 130 years, has been revived. 
The preacher, the Rev. Cosmo C, Lang, explained 
that the cause of the sermon being discontinued 
after 1766 was a feeling that it set an example of 
‘field’ or open-air preaching, a custom which the 
Church of England regarded with disfavour. The 
service was attended by some of the most influential 
Oxford men, and thereby the views of last century 
are revoked. The slight incident serves to point a 
good moral to preachers. All the most successful 
Evangelical teachers have found that open-air 
preaching has been an important item in their work 
in the past, and if the service at Oxford were 
imitated freely during such a beautiful summer as 
this, there is every reason to think that much good 
would result. 


—_---—— 


By a curious coincidence, the same day that our 
July number was published containing an article on 
Edward Capern, a memorial of Dartmoor granite 
was placed over his grave. A recess contains the 
postman's bell which Capern carried about with 
him. It was the poet’s wish that this interesting 
trophy of his early struggles should be buried 
with him, but at the time of the funeral it 
could not be found, and now it rests in a place 
which will better please the poet’s admirers. The 
memorial also bears the following lines by the 
present poet laureate :— 
** O, lark-like poet, carol on, 
Lost in dim light, an unseen trill ! 


We in the heaven where you are gone 
Find you no more, but hear you still.” 





Tuts month all the summer games are at their 
height, and an increasing number of the public are 
taking an interest in athletic exercise. So notice- 
able is the enthusiasm aroused that Lord Rose- 
bery and Mr. Balfour have found the matter suffi- 
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ciently important to make the subject of speeches 
Both took the view that the interest was one of the 
most distinguishing and characteristic marks of the 
age and of the race to which we belong, and worthy 
of commendation as being admirable and healthy. 
There is only one drawback, and that is the spirit 
of gambling which is apt to creep into sport in 
which there is the least element of chance. Nothing 
spreads more rapidly than this demoralising vice ; 
it is the parent of cruelty and dishonesty, and 
cankers what it touches. Let it be kept at bay, and 
no better wish can be uttered for the youth of the 
country than that they will take a legitimate and 
active interest in manly sports. 


Tue condition of decay into which some of our 
cathedrals are falling is a matter for real regret, and 
just now, when the beautiful building at Norwich 
has celebrated its eight hundredth birthday and 
that at Canterbury is approaching the completion of 
the thirteen hundredth year of its foundation, seems 
a fitting moment to make an effort to preserve these 
wonderful monuments of Christianity from further 
ravages of time. The Dean of Canterbury points 
out that they were reared in the days when England 
was not even mistress of her own island, when the 
population of England was not one third of the 
present population of her capital, and when the 
whole income of the State was not equal to that of 
many of her single citizens of to-day. And yet, with 
increased wealth, the nation is content to sit still 
and see these great homes of prayer and beauty, 
with all their historic interests and associations, 
fall into ruin. Wehave a twofold reason for pre- 
serving them. We owe a debt of gratitude to the 
builders and custodians who handed them down to 
us, and it is our duty and privilege to hand 
them on to the Englishmen who come after 
us, and who, as each succeeding century is com- 
pleted, will look with added pride to the buildings 
which link them with the days of King Ethel- 
bert. 


PRESIDENT KruGeEr’s last act in connection with 
the Transvaal invasion has been marked by the 
same masterly wisdom and moderation which 
have characterised his bearing all through the 
trying time which he and his ministers have re- 
cently passed. He has by his clemency taken 
the weapons out of the hands of the conspirators, 
and having nothing but right on his side he has 
made the Boers stronger than at any previous 
time. It was a great sight to see this old man 
explaining to the deputation which waited upon him 
to tender thanks that he acted upon the principles 
he found in his Bible. The sermon he conveyed in 
those few words in the light of his attitude speaks 
volumes for his creed, and the lesson he taught 
should go far, for he had the whole of the civilised 
world for his audience. 


In Rhodesia after a lull the Matabele have re- 
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sumed activities and with greatly improved tactics, 

They are not so well armed as the whites, but 
they know the value of the hills as places of 
retreat, and under cover of the dense forests they 
can deal stealthy blows, and it is next to impos- 
sible to pursue them. Such wars as this are the 
unfortunate price of territorial expansion and of 
the ultimate civilisation of the native races, but there 
is a growing feeling that the blacks have not always 
been treated with the consideration they deserve. 
Unlike Khama and his brother chiefs, they regard 
the white races as their oppressors, and looked at 
from this point of view it is small wonder they 
should elect a new king and try to regain for them- 
selves the country which belonged to their fathers. 


Kuama’s country has fallen upon evil times. Ina 
message to England hedraws a most hopeless picture 
of the prospects of his people and himself. Locusts, ° 
drought, and plague amongst the cattle have brought 
days of great scarcity upon them. This is a severe 
test for a recently converted people who are striving 
hard to act on Christian principles. We are glad 
to see that an influential committee has been formed 
to collect a relief fund. Khama has turned to us 
for guidance, help, and protection in days gone by; 
he seems like one of us, and a hand held out to 
him now goes a long way to prove the sincerity of 
our wishes for his people’s welfare. 


Tue late Sir John Pender has been called ‘the brain 
of the cabling enterprise all over the world.” He 
was one of the 345 men whosubscribed £1000 each 
for the laying down of the Atlantic cable. The 
enterprise was not, however, successfully carried 
out at the first attempt, but Sir John was never in 
doubt as to the ultimate results, and when others 
lost heart he worked all the harder. Asa result of 
his work the whole social, political, and commercial 
relations of one country with another have been 
accelerated and revolutionised. 


Wit the death of Mrs. Beecher Stowe the 
last of the anti-slavery agitators is taken from us. 
The book upon which her fame rests had the most 
remarkable success of any story ever published. 
It appeared at the moment when men’s minds 
were awakening to the disgraceful and inhuman 
practices of Slavery. It was the spontaneous pro- 
duction of a tender heart aglow with sympathy 
and bruised by the enormities all around, and the 
ring of truth appealed with irresistible vividness 
to every reader who took it up. We believe that 
those who did not read it either in its original 
or its penny form were in an imperceptible minority 
in this country. When questioned as to the book, 
the authoress replied: ‘“‘I did not write it, God 
wroteit. I merely did His dictation.” Nodoubt it 
was put into her heart to doit. It was the great 
mission of her life. She fulfilled it nobly, and 
many a dusky hand must wish to place a jewel in 
her crown, 








